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r- re" “HE story of the events in Dublin last Sunday 
and Monday was so extraordinary that many 
people, we imagine, were disinclined to credit 

it when it first came to hand. The facts, however, which 

are now beyond doubt, make it clear that the transport 
workers on strike, together with their women, were given 
up, apparently with deliberation on the part of the 
authorities, to an orgie of police violence and brutality. 
It was possible to suppose that the furious and indis- 
criminate police attack upon the public which took place 
in Sackville Street on Sunday was due to a temporary 
panic arising out of the arrest of Mr. Larkin and the 
fears of a rescue. But the continuance of similar tactics 
in the poorer quarters on Monday and Tuesday, the 
forcible entry into houses at night, and the beating of 
men and women alike, show that there is a method 
behind all this madness, a calculated attempt apparently 
to terrorise the strikers into submission. The authorities 
cannot refuse an enquiry; but in view of the evident 
connivance, if not the active complicity, in the affair 
of persons in high places, it will be necessary to scrutinise 
very carefully the composition of the enquiring body. To 
ensure a thorough and impartial investigation it is 
surely desirable that its conduct should be in the hands 
of persons unconnected with Dublin Castle and accus- 
tomed to the ways of, say, the London rather than the 
Irish police. 








* * * 


Close upon the news from Dublin came the report of 
very similar happenings on a smaller scale in Cornwall 
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where a large number of clayworkers are on strike. 
Here, again, there seems to have been a quite unprovoked 
baton charge, in which women suffered with the men 
and for which there is no explanation except that of a 
desire on the part of the police authorities to secure their 
position by means of terrorism. These are dangerous 
tactics to pursue, at all events in England. English 
Trade Unionists are on the whole remarkably patient 
folk, too patient as some think, but there is a limit to 
what they will stand; they are beyond the reach of 
police terrorism. Already Mr. Smillie, the President of 
the Miners’ Federation, a man of outstanding capacity, 
whose authority in the Trade Union world is second to 
none, has been speaking of organised retaliation and the 
training of the workers to hold their own, man for man, 
with the police. We trust that the Cornwall incident 
does not stand for any deliberate policy on the part of 
any of the police authorities and that it will not be 
repeated ; but if it is, Mr. Smillie’s remedy will be the only 
reasonable and the only possible one. 


* * * 


No doubt it is impossible for the wisest and most careful 
of railway administrators to eliminate quite all the risks 
of travel, and as long as we have any system of rapid 
locomotion we shall occasionally have calamitous 
accidents. But the disaster which occurred at Aisgill 
on Tuesday morning seems hardly to fall into the cate- 
gory of the unavoidable. There are several questions 
connected with it concerning which the public will 
demand very complete explanations from the Railway 
Company, as well as from its servants. We need not go 


into those questions now: most of them are obvious, 
But 


and have already been widely raised in the Press. 
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there is one very important point which we have not 
seen emphasised anywhere, and that is the necessity, if 
the public is to be satisfied, of having an open enquiry 
conducted by persons other than officials of the Board 
of Trade. The Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade is, as we have observed before, notoriously sub- 
servient to the Companies. Moreover, the Board is 
supposed to be responsible to the public for the arrange- 
ments made by the Railways for the safety of travellers. 
It is therefore to a considerable extent the conduct of 
the Board that is in question in any preventable accident 
of this kind, and it would be asking too much of human 
nature, even the human nature of expert Government 
officials, to expect them to approach the matter in a 
completely impartial and judicial frame of mind. 
This particular accident has several remarkable and 
important features, and what is clearly called for, if there 
is to be no suspicion of whitewashing, is some such inde- 
pendent tribunal as that which dealt with the Titanic 
disaster. 
* * * 

The passage of the Underwood Tariff Bill is being 
overshadowed in the newspapers by the Mexico situation. 
The Bill, however, is likely to go through, in spite of the 
dangerously narrow margin (a vote of 48 to 47) which 
the death of the Senator from Alabama has created. Its 
opponents appear to take enactment for granted, and 
are now turning their attention to such steps as can be 
devised to defeat whatever effect the lowering of the 
duties may have upon the cost of living. In this amiable 
task they have the whole-hearted support of most of the 
newspapers, which can always rake off a good part of 
the Tariff profits for their advertisement pages. The 
American Woollen Company, for instance, is reported to 
be “‘ going after all the business in sight,” both at home 
and abroad, and for some of its goods is actually quoting 
prices below the importing point. Important commercial 
journals in the States are hinting already that the Trust 
intends by this means to collar business that is now being 
done by independent houses, with a view to forcing them 
into the ring. If it become possible to control home 
prices even more completely than they are controlled 
now, foreign competition can be undersold, at any rate 
for a time, because it is never practicable for a manu- 
facturer to accommodate designs and machinery to 
American requirements all at once. And in less than 
four years there may be another President, and a 
reversal of Wilson’s policy ! 


ok * * 


That is the hope of the Opposition. If they can 
demonstrate that lower duties are not followed by lower 
selling prices, they reckon on the people losing patience 
with tariff revision, of which America has had such a 
heavy dose, becoming contemptuous of the whole 
business, and in disgust leaving the manufacturers alone 
to do as they have been doing all these years. But in its 
present temper the country will not stand to be deceived, 
especially if President Wilson continues to take the 
public into his confidence and tell them about what is 
happening behind the scenes. The President, however, 


depends in turn for his publicity campaign upon the 
assistance of the Press, and there are indications, now 


that the novelty of having a fearlessly outspoken 
President to supply them with a daily sensation has 
worn off, that the bulk of the United States newspapers 
are slowly swinging back to the support of privilege and 
interest. 

* * * 

The Egyptian cotton cultivators have in the past 
suffered considerably at the hands of the buyers, and in 
order to afford some protection against the swindling of 
the latter Lord Kitchener instituted nearly a hundred 
markets under Government control, scattered up and 
down the country. This experiment, to judge by the 
annoyance of the traders and the welcome given to it by 
the cultivators, was certainly justified, but now the 
rumour comes—much to the disgust of the cotton 
growers—that the markets are to be given into the 
charge of a private company. There is a primd facie 
case for such a step, for, owing to the opposition of the 
traders, the venture in its present form is unlikely to be 
financially profitable. On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment is surely under a moral obligation to see that the 
cultivators do not suffer at the hands of the buyers. 
The question, moreover, is really much larger than this. 
The necessity for enlarging the field of cotton cultivation 
(which brought into existence the British Cotton 
Growing Association) is obvious. Apart from the United 
States, the manufacturers of Lancashire buy most of 
their cotton from Egypt, whose harvest has by no means 
yet reached its maximum. The depredations of un- 
scrupulous merchants can but hinder the development 
of cotton growing. The matter, therefore, calls for more 
State intervention rather than for less, and it is to be 
hoped that the Egyptian Government—if the rumour 
referred to be true—will seriously reconsider its decision. 


* * ok 


An interesting situation touching the development of 
city government is developing in India. In 1899, 
during the first months of his viceroyalty, Lord Curzon 
carried through a measure which made an end of the 
old elective corporation of Calcutta, and substituted a 
body of 50 municipal commissioners, half of whom were 
nominated by the Government of Bengal. The pecu- 
liarity of the new corporation was a jumble of three co- 
ordinated authorities—the official chairman, the general 
committee, and the 50 commissioners, with the chairman 
as the real controlling power. From the outset muni- 
cipal reformers of all shades appeared to agree that the 
scheme would not work, and during the fourteen years 
that have elapsed since the passing of the Curzon Act 
agitation for its repeal or amendment has been renewed 
from time to time. Contrasts have been drawn between 
the municipal muddle of Caleutta and the much more 
satisfactory condition of city government in Bombay, 
where there is a corporation of a more modern type, 
with a permanent non-official chairman. And at last 
the Bengal Government has admitted the strength of 
the opposition. A few weeks ago Lord Carmichael 
issued a resolution setting forth the general lines of 
amendment upon which it was proposed to move; 
criticisms and suggestions from public bodies were 
invited, and it was intimated that the Governor in 
Council would take the whole matter into further and 
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definite consideration this month. Municipal govern- 
ment is certainly a subject which deserves all the atten- 
tion the rulers of India can give it. We hear often of the 
present incapacity of the natives for self-government in 
the Western sense of the term; but how are they to be 
educated if we give them inefficient machinery ? 

* * * 


Amid the discussion of various sides of the educational 
question one common conclusion clearly emerges—the 
need for salaries commensurate with the responsibilities 
which the nation places upon its teachers. A rumour 
has been gaining ground in the educational world that 
the Government perhaps intends after all to provide 
next year State money for the paying the salaries of 
teachers. This apparently must be taken to mean the 
allocation of a special grant in aid of salaries, and not 
the institution of a huge salaried national service, to 
which the Government quite rightly are opposed. A 
grant-in-aid of the kind suggested would probably cost 
the national Exchequer about eight millions a year—a 
sum which, if the proposed £100,000 for building grants 
and the further £50,000 for the school medical service 
be taken as a standard, will be large enough to frighten 
the Government into inactivity. Everyone agrees that 
more money must be forthcoming for educational pur- 
poses, but there is an unwillingness to reckon how 
much. Better salaries for the teachers, the raising of 
the school leaving age, the further development of the 
school medical service and its allied agencies, the adap- 
tation and extension of schools to meet the modern 
requirements and the general reorganisation of educa- 
tion “from top to bottom” will cost the country for 
England and Wales alone anything from 12 to 15 
million pounds a year! We ought to spend it willingly, 
but we cannot resist the temptation to prophesy the 
unlikelihood of anything more than a small fraction of 
the money being forthcoming next session. 

* * * 


In a curious but much-quoted article which appeared 
in the Times on Monday last, and to which we refer 
elsewhere, the writer states that, owing to the unpopu- 
larity of the Miners’ Eight Hours Act which was “ passed 
specially to suit the Labour leaders,” thoughtful men 
deserted the organisation (i.c., their Union) which had 
supported and secured the measure. “ More than half 
the men dropped out and nothing short of scandalous 
coercion has served to get them in again. Nothing but 


_continued coercion will keep them.’ The spectacle of 


the less than half scandalously coercing the remainder 
and continuing indefinitely to coerce them is certainly a 
pitiful one and ought not to be tolerated in a free country 
—but we cannot understand how a newspaper with a 
reputation for ordinary common-sense, if not for some- 
thing more, to preserve comes to publish and to commend 
to its readers such nonsense. 
* * * 


Some interesting facts are shown in a specially 
classified return of Births, Marriages and Deaths which 
has just been issued as a White Paper. The return 
relates to each quarter for the last ten years, and 
shows amongst other things: (1) That there are enor- 
mously fewer marriages in England during the first 


quarter as compared with any other quarter of the 
year, the numbers being approximately 44,000 in the 
first quarter, and 70,000 in each of the other three 
quarters ; (2) that in Ireland exactly the reverse holds 
good, the average numbers being 6,800 in the first 
quarter of the year and about 5,300 in each of the other 
quarters ; (3) that there has been a very remarkable 
increase in the number of marriages in England during 
the last twelve months, easily beating all previous 
records, and amounting to an excess of 15 per cent. 
over the average of the last 10 years. Fact No. 3 sug- 
gests perhaps part of the explanation of Fact No. 1. 
During the last twelve months employment has been 
extremely good, better than it has ever been in the 
present century at least. On the other hand, during 
the first quarter of the year employment is invariably 
at its lowest ebb, and wages at their most irregular. 
Another partial explanation of No. 1 is that, of 
course, there are far more deaths—and therefore more 
mourning—during the first quarter of the year than at 
any other time; and perhaps Christmas and Lent, 
acting in opposite ways, have something to do with it. 
For Fact No. 2 we confess we can find, on the spur of 
the moment, no explanation at all. The most important 
assurance, however, to be derived from this return is 
that however much the birth rate may be falling, the 
supposed tendency for the practice of getting married to 
fall into disuse is non-existent. Marriage is more 
popular than ever. 
ok * * 

Lord Haldane and Mr. Bernard Shaw have between 
them furnished us this week with a curious literary 
coincidence. A few hours before Androcles and the Lion 
was produced at the St. James’s Theatre on Monday, 
Lord Haldane was addressing the assembled lawyers of 
Canada and the United States at Montreal. In the 
middle of his address he spoke of Sittlichkeit—the com- 
pelling force of that “‘ spirit and habit of life which the 
organic entirety inspires,’’ and said that a man might be 
impelled to action of a high order by his sense of unity 
with the Society to which he belongs, and quite apart, 
at times, from any individual opinion or conviction of 
his own. This idea Lord Haldane illustrated by a 
quotation from Sir Alfred Lyall’s familiar poem, 
“Theology in Extremis,” which depicts an agnostic 
Englishman during the Indian Mutiny refusing to save 
his life by repeating a verse from the Koran. In the 
second scene of Androcles and the Lion Mr. Shaw confronts 
his Roman officer with the Christian girl Lavinia, and 
makes her repel his pleading and argument in favour of 
the burning of a pinch of incense on the altar of Diana, 
not by an impassioned declaration of personal faith, but 
by an appeal to something indistinguishable from 
Sitilichkeit, or as the Roman captain puts it, patrician 
pride. Now, the parallel there is sufficiently curious, 
but it can be carried a step further. Mr. William Archer, 
writing his column on the Shaw play for the Star, 
before the report of Lord Haldane’s address appeared in 
the papers on this side, found himself searching for an 
illustration of Lavinia’s confession of faith. He found 
it in Sir Alfred Lyall’s poem, and quoted the very 
passage which Lord Haldane had chosen to point his 
own idea. 
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ANARCHISTS IN DUBLIN 


T is possible to be too indignant at the violence of the 

I police in Dublin on Sunday last. Ferociously as 
they appear to have behaved during their licensed 

revel of skull-cracking, it is unfair to make them scape- 
goats for the sins of cleverer and—financially, if not 
physically—more powerful men. The really sinister 
figures in the present troubles are, in our opinion, neither 
the policemen with their truncheons nor the strike- 
leaders with their tongues, but those mild-mannered 
Sunday-go-to-meeting employers who are too good to 
live in the same world with Trade Unionism. Let there 
be no mistake about it: the fight which is now proceeding 
in Dublin is a fight between Trade Unionism and the 
most ancient and intolerable of capitalistic tyrannies. It 
is a fight not merely for the recognition of Trade Unions, 
but for the elementary right of the worker to become a 
member of whatever Trade Union he likes. One may 
detest Mr. Larkin worse than Marat or—a nearer 
parallel—Babeuf. One may recognise the fact that, 
with all his virtues, he has a wild and wordy head. One 
may even be of the opinion that the majority of his 
strikes are the worst sort of industrial escapades. But 
at the present crisis no Socialist, no Trade Unionist, no 
democrat can hesitate for a moment in ranging himself 
on Mr. Larkin’s side. With Larkinism, fortunately 
or unfortunately, the cause of Trade Unionism in 
Ireland is for the moment bound up. If Larkinism 
goes down, it will be a victory for employers who 
claim to dictate to their workers to what organisation 
they shall or shall not belong. Already ina great many 
trades the masters have ordered a lock-out of all em- 
ployees who belong to the Irish Transport Workers’ 
Union. “ There are signs,”’ as The Times gently phrases 
it, “‘ that the employers in Dublin are determined to 
combine against the movement headed by Mr. Larkin.” 
One would have thought that employers would have 
shrunk from doing anything so immoral as to combine. 
Meanwhile, their attempt to filch the right of combination 
from their workers is doubly impudent in the light of their 
own lock-out conspiracy. They explain, it is only fair 
to say, that they have no objection to Trade Unions as 
such. ‘‘ The employers,” says The Irish Independent, 
in reporting the lock-out by the Coachbuilders’ Associa- 
tion, “ have no objection to the men joining any legiti- 
mate Trades Union, but they have decided to havenothing 
to do with the members of the Irish Transport Workers’ 
Union.” In other words, the worker will henceforth be 
graciously permitted to join a Trade Union provided it is 
sufficiently harmless to win the approval of his employer. 
If Mr. Larkin’s name is to-day a byword and a re- 
proach in polite circles in Dublin, we cannot help sus- 
pecting that he must have been running a Trade Union 
which had the indecency to be effective. He must have 
been reminding the rich of the poverty of the poor, or 
doing something equally injurious to the digestion of a 
meat breakfast. We remember how virulently he was 


hated in Belfast during the dock strike several years ago. 
We remember how he was afterwards fought in Cork and 
Wexford as though he were a dangerous wild beast. In 
every case his unpardonable sin has been that he found 
men who were drugged with poverty and he told them 


to wake up. He went among the dockers, carters, coal- 
heavers, and all those masses of the unskilled who live 
on the verge of starvation from one year’s end to the 
other, and he raised among them a new standard of hope 
—hope of better wages, better homes, better chances for 
their sons and daughters. How fruitful his industry has 
often been may be guessed from the account in Wednes- 
day’s Manchester Guardian of how he recently went out 
into the country districts round Dublin, organised the 
agricultural labourers, and in hundreds of cases got their 
wages increased by from 3s. to 5s. a week. In so far as 
Mr. Larkin has succeeded in stirring up the unskilled 
labourers to take part in the war against poverty, he is 
a public benefactor and deserves the thanks of the Lords 
and Commons in Parliament assembled. On the other 
hand, we must not be regarded as endorsing the whole 
either of his policy or of his tactics. He seems to us to 
have about him less of the general who wins lasting con- 
quests than of the guerrilla warrior whose victories need 
to be won all over again every week. He is one of those 
born revolutionaries who know not diplomacy, but 
who believe that the Kingdom of Heaven must be taken 
by violence to-day and to-morrow and the day after. 
He is as insatiable of action as a Suffragette. His 
Utopia, we feel, would be a world where a general strike 
was going on all the time. Big and black and fierce, he 
is a Syndicalist of the street-corners, a master of the 
harangue, a hoarse hurler of invective as lacking in 
style as a flight of broken bottles. He calls to the 
surface the very depths of unrest. His theory seems to 
be that a city should never be allowed a moment’s peace 
so long as there remains a single poor man whose wrongs 
have not been righted. His genius, it will be seen, is 
inflammatory. He preaches turmoil. He is the apostle 
in Ireland of the sympathetic strike, the strike without 
notice, and every other agitator’s device which is calcu- 
lated to make an employer jump out of his skin. Two 
years ago he even held up the civilised life of Dublin 
with a strike of the newsboys. On that occasion, it is 
interesting to remember, the casualties amounted to 
124 civilians and 22 policemen injured, as compared 
with a list of well over 700 wounded during the recent 
troubles. 

Obviously a man of Mr. Larkin’s adventurous 
character and record must seem to old-fashioned em- 
ployers merely a criminal disturber of the traffic. And 
the Dublin employers are old-fashioned enough, in all con- 
science, to have sailed in the Ark. It cannot have taken 
them very long to convince themselves that Larkinism 
was a kind of industrial smallpox which must be 
stamped out at all costs. Mr. William Murphy, chair- 
man of the Dublin tramways, lost no time in putting 
himself at the head of the stamping-out movement. His 
first step was to dismiss some 200 of Mr. Larkin’s men 
from employment in the tramways—a step which was 
the chief cause of all the miserable bloodshed we have 
had in the streets of Dublin during the week. Mr. 
Murphy is, in our opinion, much the most dangerous 
man now living in Ireland. He is infinitely more 
dangerous than poor Captain Craig with his bad speeches 
and his worse rifles. He has distinguished himself 
during the present year by his war upon art and his war 
upon Trade Unionism. It is to him more than to any 
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other man that Ireland will owe the disgrace of the loss 
of Sir Hugh Lane’s collection of pictures—one of the 
most remarkable collections of modern art in Europe. 
A financier, a railway director, a hotel proprietor, he has 
made his position one of the greatest power by running 
a halfpenny morning paper, the Irish Independent—an 
organ of pinchbeck Nationalism, with the reputation of 
being willing to wound but yet afraid to strike the 
orthodox Nationalist party of Mr. Redmond, Mr. Dillon, 
and Mr. Devlin. He has thrown the whole influence of 
his Press against the popular movement headed by Mr. 
Larkin. He gives interviews to his own reporters, in 
which he refers in capital letters to “ scum like Larkin 
and his followers.” “* Crushing Larkinism,” “ Larkin- 
ism on the Run,” are the gleeful headlines with which 
his sub-editors record the success of him and his fellow- 
employers in their policy of the lock-out. His leader- 
writers echo the petty violence of his tongue, as when, 
commenting on last Sunday’s scenes, they ululate : 


Citizens of Dublin who would not have the red flag of anarchy 
upreared in their midst must think seriously of what the events 
of the week-end portend. A deliberate attempt is being made 
to establish a reign of ruffianism in the city. Out from the 
reeking slums the jail-birds and the most abandoned creatures of 
both sexes have poured to vent their hatred upon their natural 
enemies, the police. Strikers there are amongst them, but the 
legions of the work-shy have not, we may be sure, emerged from 
their hiding-places to put up a fight for any claims of labour, 
legitimate or the reverse. They are out for devilry and loot. 


It would all be the feeblest of fury were it not for the 
power of the purse which is behind it. Were it not for 
that power the spectacle of capitalists out on the 
smash—the smash of Trade Unionism—would generally 
be a ridiculous one. It becomes a tragic affair, however, 
when it produces its logical results—starvation in the 
homes of workers who refuse to be sheep, and riots like 
Sunday last’s, when men and women were bludgeoned 
and kicked in the streets to make a Murphy’s holiday. 
Ireland will assuredly have to take its Murphies in hand 
in the coming years. We do not see any more reason 
for Mr. Murphy’s being allowed to evict his workers 
than for Lord Clanricarde’s being allowed to evict his 
tenants. Just as Davitt made Ireland a_ farmer's 
country, Mr. Larkin is trying to make Ireland a working- 
man’s country. If Mr. Murphy and the rest of the 
employers cannot reconcile themselves to the prospect, 
then we fear they must be content to be regarded as 
dangerous Anarchists. There will, and there should, be 
no rest in Ireland till to every working man is secured 


- the right to belong to his own church or trade union 


without any interference from those whom Mr. Dyson 
calls the Fat Men. 

But the responsibility for last Sunday’s riots does not 
all rest either on Mr. Murphy for refusing to allow Mr. 
Larkin to be a dictator or on Mr. Larkin for refusing to 
allow Mr. Murphy to be a dictator. Lord Aberdeen and 
his advisers are also largely responsible owing to their 
worse than silly proclamation of the Transport Workers’ 
meeting. We wonder when the authorities will learn 
sense about matters like this. When in all history did 
the holding of a meeting produce such bloody and 
violent results as the proclamation of meetings has again 
and again done? Lord Aberdeen has wisely held his 





hand while Sir Edward Carson spouted treason. On 
what grounds has different measure been meted out to 
Mr. Larkin and his fellows (who include that very able 
Republican Socialist and writer, Mr. James Connolly, 
author of Labour in Irish History)? The whole circum- 
stances of the loosing of the police on the mob on Sunday 
are reminiscent of the Balfourian régime at its worst 
before Mr. Balfour had discovered the blessed word 
‘“‘amelioration.”” Meanwhile, the tramway company, 
the coachbuilders, the coal-merchants, Messrs. Jacob, and 
the others who are locking out all employees wearing 
the Larkin badge have been encouraged in their wicked- 
ness by the police reign of terror. As for the tramways, 
every trade unionist will recognise the justice of Mr. 
Larkin’s claim that the dismissed men shall be rein- 
stated, and that as good conditions shall be conceded to 
the workers as those in Belfast. Reinstatement is clearly 
the first necessary step to peace in this and the other 
affected trades. Let all trade unionists combine to 
see to it that, on that score at least, Mr. Larkin 
wins a speedy and decisive victory. If he does not, 
then we foresee the probability that Ireland will soon be 
the scene of a labour war as violent, as wasteful, as 
detestable, and as necessary as the land war. Such a 
prospect is loathsome to us. But it is infinitely prefer- 
able to the prospect of an Ireland meekly submitting to 
the dictation of Mr. William Murphy. 


TRADE UNIONISM AND ITS 
CRITICS 


[T™ meeting of the Trade Union Congress at 
Manchester this week, coming on top of a 
number of serious trade disputes in various 
parts of the Kingdom, has set all the world, or at least all 
the newspaper world, talking about Labour, its demands 
and its strength, as it has not done since the heart- 
searching weeks that followed upon the great Coal 
Strike. One cannot help wondering whether the marked 
increase this year in the space devoted to reports of the 
Congress throughout the Press is due to its being held 
during the silliest silly season that we have had for a long 
time or whether it is that editors in general are 
beginning to get a glimmering of the intrinsic importance 
of this yearly meeting of working men. 

The Trade Union Congress has been described as the 
‘“* Parliament of the Workers,” and this is by no means 
the mere empty journalistic phrase that to some ears it 
must sound. One has only to glance through the list 
of the names of the delegates who have been at Man- 
chester this week to realise that, if the power and in- 
fluence of its members are the measure of the importance 
of a body, Parliament is the only assembly with which 
a Trade Union Congress may fitly be compared. Every 
delegate present has in his pocket, so to say, not merely 
the definite instructions of those who have sent him 
there and paid his expenses to represent them, not 
merely the votes of maybe thousands of electors, but 
the power acquired in the hard school of experience and 
competition to influence large bodies of men and thus to 
wield, if need be, the weapon of the strike. The Con- 
gress, in short, represents the potential capacity to 
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produce—but in tenfold measure—the results which 
were produced by the Coal Strike of last year. It is 
perhaps unlikely that in England that capacity will ever 
have to be exercised, but it is there; it is the ultimate 
sanction upon which the authority of the Congress is 
based, and, given a sufficient motive, it could and would 
be used. 

There appear to be some people who, on the strength 
of certain signs amongst the rank and file of Trade 
Unionists of dissatisfaction with their leaders, are 
inclined to question the representative character of the 
Congress, and to speak of it as if it were controlled by a 
small set of wirepullers in the interests of Socialism or of 
reaction, according to the point of view of the critic. 
Those, however, who, without having any axe to grind, 
are acquainted with the inside of the Trade Union world 
know that this is the greatest possible mistake. A 
Trade Union Congress is one of the few deliberative 
bodies that cannot be effectively wirepulled. In minor 
matters, or sometimes in important matters in which it 
happens at the time to take no great interest, it can, no 
doubt, be persuaded to register, in the form of platonic 
resolutions, opinions which cannot in any real sense be 
described as its own or as belonging to the millions 
whom it represents. But when it deals with questions 
of industrial organisation, of general political policy, or 
of legislation immediately affecting the working class, 
the Congress is master in its own house, and anyone who 
had the temerity to attempt to wirepull it would be 
likely to find that he had defeated his own ends. A vote, 
for example, on such a subject as that of the Insurance 
Act could not be manipulated or affected by any leader, 
however influential, except by means of his public 
eloquence. The discussions in the Congress have been 
preceded and will be followed by innumerable miniature 
discussions in Councils, Conferences, and Branch meetings 
in every trade and every district in the country ; and if 
a delegate has not actually received definite instructions 
from his constituents as to how he is to cast his vote, he 
has before him the prospect of having sooner or later to 
justify that vote, not to his superiors in the official 
hierarchy, but to the rank and file who have honoured 
him with their confidence. As we write we have not 
seen that there has been any discussion of the Insurance 
Act, but if any resolution should be passed on this 
subject, or on the subject of, let us say, the relations of 
the Trade Unions to the Labour Party, the public may 
rest assured that the opinion registered by the Congress 
represents with very substantial accuracy the real view 
of the entire Trade Union world. 

And the view of the Trade Union world is the view of 
the working classes. This, again, is a proposition that 
may be disputed, but will not, we believe, be disputed 
by those who know. It is true that hardly 25 per cent. 
of the wage-earners are actually enrolled as members 
of Trade Unions, but in every trade, with exceptions so 
rare as to be negligible, it is the Trade Unionist who 
counts and who leads his non-union fellow-workers in 
opinion as well as in action. A few days ago a writer in 
the Times, who was described by that journal in a leading 
article as having “ a close and intimate knowledge of the 
currents of opinion among organised workers,” stated 
that the vast majority of non-union miners were “ real 
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conscientious objectors” to Trade Unionism. The 
number of non-union miners is comparatively so small 
that the statement is, no doubt, less distant from the 
truth as regards this industry than as regards any other. 
But even here it is so inaccurate as to be ludicrous, and 
we cannot help the suspicion that the writer knew it to 
be ludicrous. In 99 cases out of a hundred the non- 
unionist is a “‘ weaker brother,’ one who from poverty, 
from lack of esprit de corps, or from mere selfishness, is 
not able or willing to pay the small weekly contribution 
which membership of a Trade Union entails. He is no 
more indisposed to take his opinions from his Trade 
Unionist fellow-worker than he is to accept any advance 
in wages or improvement in conditions which the Trade 
Union he will not join may secure for him. 

We are always interested and generally diverted by 
the lucubrations of the critics and candid friends of 
Trade Unionism, especially those which appear in the 
Conservative Press. (Why, by the way, is the Con- 
servative Party so generally anxious to see the Trade 
Unions take a more independent and more vigorous 
line? Do they really think that independence and 
vigour in such a case can possibly be synonymous with 
Conservatism ?) The writer, for example, to whom we 
have referred above devotes two-thirds of his article 
(entitled “‘ The Failure of Trade Unionism ’’) to proving 
that, owing to their fatal mistake of taking up politics 
and allying themselves with the Labour Party, the Trade 
Unions have failed to avert or counteract the recent 
great rise in prices or to reduce unemployment. 
Unemployment, he states, has been substantially greater 
during the last seven years since 1906 than during the 
previous seven. We believe that the figures he gives are 
quite wrong, but we will accept them if he will tell us 
how, upon his theory of the responsibility of the Labour 
Party, he accounts for the “ record ”’ figures of employ- 
ment during the last twelve or eighteen months. “ The 
new policy (i.c., the policy of political action),” he writes, 
“is weakening Trade Unionism and aggravating indus- 
trial conditions.”’ After this we might expect the homily 
to end with a plea for the transfer of the fight from the 
political to the industrial field. But instead of this the 
writer gives most of the remainder of his space to a 
denunciation of what he calls the campaign against 
non-unionism—that is to say, the efforts which the Trade 
Unions are making to strengthen themselves for their 
struggle in the industrial sphere. The programme which 
this particular critic therefore offers to the Unions is that 
they should abandon forthwith on the one hand their 
political weapon and on the other the only measures which 
can enable them to work effectively for improved wages 
and conditions outside politics. Not all candid friends are 
quite so candid. 

But nine-tenths of the wisdom thus gratuitously 
offered to Trade Unionists never comes under their 
notice, and consequently is not very important to anyone 
but the writers. There is one piece of good advice, how- 
ever, which is so commonly tendered and so characteristic 
of the middle-class attitude towards Trade Unions that it 
is worth a reference. Throughout most of the comments 
upon the Congress which have appeared everywhere this 
week we have observed the now usual professions of 
sympathy with “true Trade Unionism,” accompanied 
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by the usual appeal to the Unions to adopt a sane and 
constructive, as opposed to a wild and destructive, policy 
and to consider the interests of the country as a whole. 
This sort of thing coming from Conservatives and Whigs 
has about it a peculiar impertinence; for the Trade Union 
movement as represented by the Congress is the great, 
sane, constructive, and most truly national force of our 
time. Its leaders are to a fault alive to the responsibilities 
of power. They are inclined to overrate their own 
ignorance of the art of government, to place too much 
rather than too little faith in the “ expert,” and, in 
consequence, to be willing to move too slowly. Compare 
them with the leading lights of reaction. On the one 
hand we have a group of earnest, sober men pushing on, 
perhaps over-cautiously, but steadily, towards an ideal 
of good citizenship, economic justice and liberty, national 
efficiency and world-wide peace. On the other hand we 
have the Roseberys, the Curzons, and the Banburys 
trying to persuade themselves that all’s right with the 
world, strenuously maintaining what they already 
suspect to be an illusion of permanence in the present 
order, deeply apprehensive as to the future, but without 
a plan and without a hope to offer the nation, blinding 
themselves, indeed, to the fact that any plan is needed. 
One party is hoping against hope that the old doomed 
order may last their time, the other that they may live 
long enough to see the new and better order that is 
certainly coming. Which of the two is best entitled to 
be regarded as the responsible and constructive party ? 
To which can we most safely entrust the future destinies 
of the nation ? 


THE CORK PARTY 
S = the revival of Home Rule and until quite 


recently very little has been heard of the inde- 

pendent Nationalists in the South of Ireland 
who owe allegiance to that old warrior of the Land 
League, Mr. William O’Brien. The All-for-Irelanders, 
as they call themselves, fared poorly at the last 
General Election, for they failed to extend their power 
outside the important county of Cork; subsequently 
their Parliamentary representatives voted with Mr. 
Redmond’s party whilst indulging in some criticism of 
the financial provisions of the Home Rule Bill. Now, 
however, Mr. William O’Brien is again lifting up his 
voice. The situation in Ulster gives him occasion to 
reappear in the réle of conciliator. He believes, or 
wishes to believe, that the question of Irish Government 
can be settled by a round-table conference between 
Irishmen, and with the consent of all British parties. 
The prospects of such a conference seem to be remote, 
but it is interesting to examine the status and credentials 
of the All-for-Ireland movement which has produced the 
proposal. 

It will be remembered that Mr. William O’Brien was 
once the most violent of Irish agrarian agitators. He 
was the martyr of the Plan of Campaign, the persecuted 
of Mr. Balfour's “ myrmidons,” the apostle of “ poison- 
mad, pig-headed fighting.”” It was he who founded the 


United Irish League—which is still the official Nationalist 
organisation. Twelve years ago he appeared to be the 
most influential politician in Ireland. Then a certain 


Captain Shaw Taylor persuaded him to enter into a 
conference with the Irish landlords. The result was the 
Land Act of 1903. Mr. Dillon attacked that measure as 
one for the relief of the “‘ Garrison”’; and Mr. John 
Redmond, after having sold his own estate under the 
Act, supported Mr. Dillon, who had captured the 
““machine.” Alone among the tenants’ representatives 
Mr. O’Brien remained faithful to the policy of concilia- 
tion which the Unionist Chief Secretary had inaugurated. 
But the Orangemen played Mr. Dillon’s game and drove 
Mr. Wyndham to resignation. Mr. O’Brien, therefore, 
retired to his stronghold of Cork with the fixed belief 
that the extremists on both sides were in league with 
each other against Ireland. 

He now asks Irish Nationalists to enter into con- 
ference with men who declare that they would rather die 
than submit to the control of an Irish Executive. In 
other words, he suggests that the demand for “‘ Home 
Rule ” should, temporarily, be dropped. It is probable 
that Sir Edward Carson would, at this moment, be 
delighted to confer in regard to a scheme of local govern- 
ment. This would save his face and, as Mr. O’Brien puts 
it, allow him to escape honourably from the “ horrible 
responsibilities ’’ of the Covenant. As consolation to 
Irish Nationalists, Mr. O’Brien will prove that a measure 
of local government is preferable to the “ present scheme 
of hybrid devolution,” with its rotten finance. But 
Mr. Redmond has accepted the Bill with enthusiasm ; 
and neither Mr. O’Brien nor Mr. Healy nor the Sinn Fein 
party have persuaded Irish Nationalists to revolt openly 
against Mr. Redmond’s judgment. Nor can Mr. Asquith 
move; for so long as there is a hope of carrying Home 
Rule without a General Election and with the aid of the 
Parliament Act, it would be perfidy on the Premier's 
part to resort, behind Mr. Redmond’s back, to other 
means of settling the question. Neither Mr. Asquith nor 
Mr. Bonar Law can regard Mr. O’Brien’s opinion as 
sufficient evidence that the mass of Irish people, both 
Unionist and Nationalist, is really favourable to Mr. 
O'Brien's policy, but too cowardly to say so. Mr. O’Brien’s 
opportunity will only come when and if the Covenanters 
create an impasse. In other words, it rests with Ulster 
to raise hell in Ireland in the interests of conciliation. 

Mr. O’Brien’s diagnosis of the situation may be purely 
sentimental ; nevertheless the fortunes of his little party 
from Cork are worth watching. It contains the ablest of 
the old Parnellites in Mr. T. M. Healy, whose political 
virtues and vices make him a perfect complement to 
Mr. O’Brien. Lord Dunraven is its constructive states- 
man; Lord Rossmore its converted Orangeman. The 
party is not secure even in Cork County, but must 
continually repel the attacks of the official Nationalists, 
who would pay more to defeat Mr. O’Brien than to win a 
seat in Ulster. The Raffaclovitches do not finance Mr. 
O’Brien’s politics, and the party is a poor one, with 
resources that never touch four figures. On the other 
hand, membership of the opposing organisation, the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, is likely to lead to a nice 
post, and it is said in Cork that the secretary of nearly 
every branch has himself or a relative in the employment 
of the Government. Jobbery under the Insurance Act is 
a great cry of the Cork Party, which believes that it is 
destined to destroy an Irish Tammany. They will tell 
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you in Cork how the Hibernian Order buys up the 
gombeen men in order to obtain complete domination 
over the lives of the people. Mr. O’Brien’s followers are 
apparently as ill-assorted as his colleagues. At election 
times, at least, he has the support of the Unionists on 
the one side and of the physical force men on the other. 
The position of the Church is an extremely difficult one. 
It dislikes Mr. O’Brien’s excessive consideration for 
Protestant interests, his proposals to increase the 
representation of Ulster in a Dublin Parliament, and so 
forth. But Mr. O’Brien has never attempted to interfere 
in the relations between the Catholic laity and their 
priests, and his ally, Mr. Healy, is the one Irish politician 
who enjoys the confidence of Cardinal Logue. On the 
other hand, the Ancient Order of Hibernians is suspected 
of genuine anti-clericalism, and its activities in Ulster 
were denounced a short time ago (without effect) by the 
Church. As a result of this situation, the priest has 
become a negligible factor in the politics of Munster. 
The genuine O’Brienite is, of course, the farmer who 
bought his land under the Wyndham Act, and who 
believes that the important thing is not the length of the 
term of repayment, but an immediate reduction in his 
rent. This man is glad that he took Mr. O’Brien’s 
advice in regard to the bearing of land purchase on his 
affairs, and is ready to take the same advice in regard to 
Home Rule. It is not true that he has lost his 
Nationalism ; but he greatly distrusts the finance of the 
present Bill. If Mr. Redmond should, at the last moment, 
be obliged to ask Ireland’s consent to the exclusion of 
Ulster, Mr. O’Brien’s importance in Irish politics will be 
enormously increased. The exclusion of Ulster seems, 
indeed, to be the logical solution of the problem; but 
it will be fiercely resented in the South of Ireland, and 
especially by that body of moderate opinion which 
Mr. O’Brien desires to represent. Already the party is 
excellently named for opposition to this proposal— 
All-for-Ireland. J. M. H. 


THE EGYPTIAN CONSTITUTION 
T* Egyptians asked for bread. Have they 


been given a stone? It looks like it. No 

wild enthusiasm has greeted the promulgation 
of the new Organic Law. The native papers have been 
piously reticent—their remarks have savoured of those 
of the old sheikhs, who deliver their sage opinions with 
wise head-shakings, which mean that they know and 
think more than they care to say. For, it must be 
remembered, the Press here is muzzled. Writers with 
a command of vituperative criticism have been deprived 
of every outlet for their opinions. The Nationalist 
organisation with its unique Press has for the time being 
disappeared. It is a pity ; for, mixed with much strong 
language, there ran through all the trenchant abuse they 
loved to pour upon the Government a stream of sound 
and useful criticism. Even the dull local English 
papers miss the virulent outflow of the Nationalist Press. 
““ They gave us such good copy,” sighed an editor to me 
the other day. 

The new Organic Law may be regarded at the best as 
but a loosening of the swaddling bands placed upon the 
Egyptian nation by Lord Dufferin thirty years ago. 
Under the guidance of Cherif Pasha, who was pushed 


on by a determined and enlightened Ulema, and kept 
up to the mark by the army under Arabi, Egypt had 
dragged quite a democratic constitution out of the 
Khedive Tewfik. But the bondholders would have none 
of it, and Tel-el-Kebir finally tore the “ Charter of 
Liberties ” (as the British Consul of those days called 
the Organic Law of 1882) into shreds. It was never 
proved that it was unworkable ; it was the bondholders, 
taking fright at the article which empowered the 
Chamber of Notables to vote the Budget and the salaries 
of officials, who condemned it. Just then the poverty- 
stricken State was paying nearly £400,000 a year to 
European officials for (among other things) collecting 
the interest on the bondholders’ money and keeping 
accounts. Suppose, they queried, the Chamber should 
curtail salaries ? Away would go the European officials, 
and with them the certainty of the interest on the debt. 
So the Egyptian Constitution was strangled at birth to 
satisfy Europe. Since then Egyptian reformers have 
been patiently waiting for the arrival of that condition 
of “‘ stability and progress’ (so much desired by the 
moneylenders) when, it was hinted, something in the 
nature of constitutional government might once more 
be granted. 

But though both “ stability ” and “ progress ”’ are in 
evidence, the promised constitution is a poor, weak 
thing. A Legislative Assembly is to replace the Legis- 
lative Council and General Assembly set up by Lord 
Dufferin in 1883. The powers of the new Chamber are 
very little more than those possessed by the two it 
replaces, and those were, for all practical purposes, none 
at all. The Khedive’s Council of Ministers, who are 
ex officio members of the Assembly, possess the veto, 
and must always be allowed to have the last word. 
Laws affecting the civil and political status of the 
people and public administration cannot be promul- 
gated without having been first submitted to the 
Assembly, but they can still become law without the 
consent of the Assembly, and the Government need not 
accept the Assembly’s amendments. 

The new Chamber may initiate legislation, but the 
Government is not bound to accept its proposals, and 
after rejecting them no discussion by the Assembly 
may take place on the reasons given for rejection. The 
right of initiation, therefore, does not go far. On the 
other hand, should the Assembly decide against any of 
the Government’s proposals, the Government may, if 
the Assembly proves obdurate after a joint conference 
of the Council of Ministers and the Assembly sitting in 
committee, promulgate the law in dispute or dissolve 
the Assembly. 

The one power worth having that the Assembly 
possesses is contained in Article 17 of the Constitution, 
which provides that “‘ No new taxes, whether direct, 
personal or on property, may be established without the 
consent of the Assembly.” This, however, does not go 
as far as it appears to, since, suppose in order to obtain 
a reform the Assembly refused its consent to a proposed 
new tax, the Government could always meet the position 
by dissolution. Still, used skilfully, this power should 
enable some good bargains to be struck between the 
Government and the Assembly, for it is to be presumed 
no Government with any pretence to dignity would care 
to create a reputation for pettiness by dissolving a 
Legislative Chamber every time it was thwarted. 


Besides, the Egyptian Government, every member of 
which has his English “ ghost,’ has a tradition of thirty 
years’ standing of responsibility and sobriety to keep up. 
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A privilege which has been latterly possessed by the 
now defunct Legislative Council is to be passed on to the 
new Assembly: questions may be put to Ministers. 
They are, however, not obliged to answer them! “ The 
Ministers or their representatives will reply to questions 
. . . « but should they consider that it is not in the 
public interest to reply they may refuse to do so.” If 
they do give replies, these are not to be made the subject 
of discussion, though supplementary questions may be 
put. The public, however, will learn what is not good for 
it to know by the questions that will be left unanswered. 

If the enthusiasm with which Egyptians responded to 
the responsibilities given them by the enlargement of 
the powers of their local Councils three years ago can be 
taken as a precedent, they will make full use of any 
increased legislative authority which may now devolve 
upon them. The proof of the pudding is in the eating 
and the full scope of a Constitution is only discovered in 
the working. It may be, therefore, that the Egyptians 
will discover ways and means of getting more out of 
their Constitution than would seem possible as long as it 
only remains on paper. 

As for the electors, they are no nearer their members 
than they were before, since all they may do is to choose 
elector-delegates, one for every 50 voters, and these 
elector-delegates elect the M.P.’s. The Government, 
anxious, we are told, to give minorities a chance of 
representation, reserves to itself the right of nominating 
17 members—it would be unkind to suggest that it may 
find it useful to have 17 votes at its command. 

No native paper of any importance seems to be under 
the delusion that Egypt has been granted a Parliament. 
** A step ”’ or “ a good step ” towards real Parliamentary 
institutions is the utmost that several papers will admit 
for the new law. Some go so far as to say they would 
prefer to be without it. Who can blame them ? Without 
any European assistance they set up a real Dustour 
(Parliament) of their own in 1882, and it is rather hard 
to have had it taken from them and to have it doled out 
to them in instalments every thirty years by an alien 
Power ; for, of course, no one pretends that the Khedive 
and his Ministers only are responsible for the new law. 
The hand of the Occupying Power is seen in it if only in 
the electoral decree giving votes te men only. 

M.T. S. 

Alexandria, July 28th, 1913. 


THE NEWSPAPERS WE DESERVE 


HERE are few better subjects, one would have 

said, for a holiday-season discussion than 
The Newspaper—Then and Now: the news- 

papers we once knew, and are rapidly forgetting ; the 
newspapers we now endure, or would like to have, or 
think we deserve to enjoy. Yet we confess to having 
got very little out of the protracted correspondence in 
the Westminster Gazette on the habits of newspapers—a 
correspondence which in its early stages synchronised 
with the easy-going criticisms and predictions sub- 
mitted by Mr. Robert Donald to the Institute of Jour- 
nalists. Mr. Donald, long since anticipated by the 


utopian novelists, rejoiced in the prospect of the news 
service being laid on to the Englishman’s home along 
with the gas and water; and he asked his audience to 
share his own belief in the expanding intelligence and 
morality of the newspaper and its public. 


But it is 


clear enough, from the letters in the Westminster, that 
there are pressmen and newspaper readers in plenty 
who do not accept Mr. Donald’s comfortable view of 
things. They are bored or irritated by the newspaper 
of the day; and quite a number of them, it would 
seem, are sighing after the delicious blends of thirty 
years ago. 

Now, there is one thing which can hardly have 
failed to strike everybody who has gone through the 
correspondence in question—that is, the comparatively 
feeble case which the complainants succeed in bringing 
against the newspaper as we have it in England in these 
days. Most of them, for example, ride off on small 
matters of style and method—the neglect of this and 
that, the omission of a contents table, the jargon of 
reporters and leader-writers. These things are trifles. 
Even the question of newspaper English is compara- 
tively irrelevant; for, in the first place, newspaper 
English has always been full of horrors, and it can hardly 
be worse to-day than it was in the youth of the Daily 
Telegraph ; and, in the second place, it could be trans- 
formed in a lustrum by the combined efforts of the 
newspaper proprietors’ association and the journalists’ 
trade unions. Insistence upon directness and compres- 
sion, which will be a mechanical necessity in the near 
future, should effect an entire change in the reporter's 
habit of putting down what he sees and hears, with 
much less effort than has been expended during the past 
ten years in making him conscious of the split infinitive. 

We need not, therefore, trouble much about the 
minutize. What we are really up against is an accu- 
sation that the daily paper, so far from improving with 
years, is actually less good for its specific purpose than 
it was before Lord Northcliffe was born or W. T. Stead 
came to town. The charge can be condensed into a 
few sentences. The daily paper is no longer intelligent, 
and it assumes in its readers an entire lack of seriousness 
and power of sustained attention. The journalism we 
still, absurdly, call “new” ignores such grave affairs 
as political speeches and foreign wars and international 
relations: or, at best, it subordinates them to “ the 
trivial, the impertinent, the unreal ’’—to “ amazing ”’ 
crimes or “amazing” seaside dresses, or to insipid 
domesticities like sweet peas and standard bread. More 
than this, it has destroyed the leading article, and in 
doing that has put an end to what was, on the whole, 
the chief glory of English journalism—the impartiality 
of the news columns; for when the directors have 
broken up the editorial rostrum, it is an obvious neces- 
sity for them to reconstruct it in another form. Again, 
the newer journalism is less accurate than the old. With 
all its parade of organisation it does not tell us what 
is happening in the world : it distorts the simplest event 
or utterance ; it is an immeasurable power for the cir- 
culation of untruth, and in general it is concerned 
mainly with the recording of frivolities which are not 
only beneath the notice of the adult man and woman, 
but are not even attractive to the public for which they 
are brought together. 

Such is the accusation, and, so far as we have seen, 
it has been met in the present controversy by only one 
champion of the newer order—Mr. Hamilton Fyfe. To 
this well-known ornament of Carmelite House it is 
RB 
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clear that the grumblers have forgotten the pit out of 
which they were digged. They have persuaded them- 
selves, he says, that they enjoy dulness and pomposity. 
They denounce the Press for trying to interest all 
classes. Their ideal newspaper would consist of political 
speeches verbatim and market reports, with a column 
every day, under a standing headline, about the 
Ausgleich. They would like to see Mr. Asquith’s 
resignation obscured under a dignified caption, such as 
** The Prime Minister at West Ham,” or the End of the 
World announced in a paragraph of small type as 
** Alleged Unusual Occurrence.” In a word, what they 
are asking for is to have the daily paper thrust back to 
the stage when it pursued its dreary way “out of 
touch with the warm, genuine feelings of humanity.” 

Here, then, we have the charge and counter-charge, 
the full hearing of which were a heavy business which 
we, on the present occasion, do not propose to under- 
take. There are, however, a few points upon which a 
word or two may usefully be said without any attempt 
being made to settle the respective claims of the old 
and the new journalism. And first, there is the com- 
mercial aspect. “If those ponderous journals,’’ says 
Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, “ had not changed their methods 
they would be dead.” The answer is that those which 
did most conspicuously change their methods are dead ; 
and, in point of fact, the history of journalism holds no 
record of catastrophe parallel to that which accom- 
panied the “ modernising” of a great Tory journal. 
Colossal revenues, as we know, have in a few instances 
been earned by modern newspapers, singly or in groups ; 
but there does not now exist a single daily which can 
show a salaries list for its editorial staff and special 
contributors and a profit for its proprietors comparable 
with that of a typical penny paper in the seventies and 
eighties. 

So much for one most important point. Take, again, 
the question of the display of news. We shall all 
agree that the earlier notions were primitive beyond 
words, childish, ridiculous. But, all the same, in the 
face of a great event they were entirely adequate. If 
you turn up the Times of 1881, for example, you will 
find the death of Lord Beaconsfield announced in a 
single headline on the leader page ; the assassination of 
the Tsar of Russia proclaimed in similar fashion, the 
large-type heading being followed, in this latter case, by 
two columns of leaded news from St. Petersburg, and 
six columns of memoir. And, it may be submitted, 
no improvement worth talking about has been achieved 
in this essential matter during thirty years. To-day 
a half-page would be absorbed by scare headlines and 
excited “ write-up”; the main facts and conjectures 
would be repeated at least three times, and, after all, 
the reader would have to make his way through the 
telegrams. On the whole, it may be concluded, the old 


way was not so despicable as our younger sub-editors 
would like us to believe. 

But these considerations by no means exhaust the 
topic, and we end with a few dogmatic assertions. 
Both the old and the new habits of English newspapers 
were, and are, bad enough, and the reader of to-morrow 
will infallibly demand something other and _ better, 





and the cost of production with the ever-increasing 
pressure upon newspaper space will be his irresistible 
ally. Through sheer necessity the superfluous headline 
will go ; the fluffy reporter and the platitudinous leader- 
writer will follow ; the newspaper will evolve a style of 
lean and direct statement and exposition, and four 
pages will be made to do the work of ten. The ten- 
dency is already plain enough to the practised eye. 
Roughly speaking, the newspapers that are most 
obviously fighting a losing battle are those that are 
pitifully trying to do in 1913 what the founder of 
Carmelite House was doing in 1903, or was planning to 
begin in 1893. Or, to put it in one word, the most suc- 
cessful of the halfpenny dailies has become fundamen- 
tally an old-fashioned paper. And that mainly is the 
reason why it is the despair of its competitors. 


THE PLACE OF OXFORD IN A 
DEMOCRACY 


HERE was a time, and that not so very long 
ago, when to most men who cared about 
the education of the democracy, and to 

many members of the older universities, this title 
would have seemed the preface of an article like the 
famous chapter on Snakes in Iceland. Oxford and 
Cambridge have long been regarded as exclusively the 
universities of the rich, as representing the ideals 
or the demands of the leisured classes alone. Many 
reformers held that they were fit only to become inte- 
resting museums of medizvalism. I seem to remember 
Mr. Wells threatening us with a glass roof and turn- 
stiles. The endowments of the universities and the 
colleges were thought to be almost entirely wasted on an 
ineffective and effete system of education. “It is your 
money we want,” the reformer said to the universities. 
“* Heaven preserve us from what you call your ideals. 
When I get a chance of democratising you, you won't 
know yourself.” 

Now, no doubt there was a time when these views 
were well founded. University education in _ this 
country did become, to a very large extent, the luxury 
of the rich, and this fact had an important effect on 
the character and teaching of the older universities. 
They are still hard of access to the great mass of 
people. The percentage of the population who have had 
a university education is much lower in England than 
in Scotland or Wales, not to mention Germany and 
America. Had it not been for the foundation of the 
newer universities, it would be lower still. 

At the same time, it is a curious fact that in the 
beginning of that great revival in the belief in an 
educated democracy inspired by the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, appeal was first made to Oxford. 
That movement throughout its course has becn marked 
by a generous, even fervent, appreciation of certain 
things in university education which had been regarded 
as characteristic of the older universities. ‘‘ Out of the 
eater has come forth meat.” 

The prominence given to classical studies has 
long been the mark of the older universities, and it 
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was the reproach of classical studies that they had 
become “the education of a gentleman ”—i.c., were 
intended for men who were not going in for a profession, 
and could therefore luxuriate in studies that are useless 
and remote from practical life. Yet from these has 
developed the idea, capable, no doubt, of much greater 
development, of education not primarily for a profession, 
but for government and citizenship. Itis acommonplace 
that the great danger of our time is that man’s powers 
over nature have outstripped his power over himself. 
The paramount need in education for the democracy 
is increasing attention to the sciences of human life. 
The experience of the tutorial classes has shown that 
for those sciences the old grounding in philosophy and 
history, which has marked Oxford education, is of the 
greatest value, if it is connected with interest in, and 
knowledge of, modern problems. Those Oxford tutors 
who have had the privilege of lecturing or tutoring at the 
summer classes for tutorial class students will bear 
witness to the great advantage of teaching political 
theory or economics to men who are constantly dealing 
with practical problems, as the students bear witness to 
the advantage of having this special knowledge connected 
with wider and more abstract problems. If Oxford and 
Cambridge can be brought into close touch with the 
problems and difficulties of modern democracy (and 
this these summer classes already, to a small extent, 
make possible), they should become great centres of 
political studies. 

It has long been an axiom with many university 
reformers that the college system is the root of all evil. 
There is little doubt that the colleges did at one time 
almost succeed in strangling the university. It is still 
true that devotion to college interests tends sometimes to 
the neglect of the interests of the university. Neverthe- 
less, there are great advantages in the college system. 
The colleges divide the members of the university into 
smaller groups. Each group has a strong unity of its 
own ; its members share a common life, and each learns 
to understand and appreciate men of the most different 
type and upbringing. Inauniversity without colleges— 
the writer has had experience of universities of both kinds 
—the individual is lost in the crowd. For the university is 
too large to be a real human group, with the result that 
men know and associate mainly with those doing the 
same work, or who have the same interests, or, what is 
worst of all, have come from the same school as them- 
selves. Every college tutor knows to what a large 
extent the men teach each other. This gain to their 
work in the schools is but a small part of what men get 
from life in college. Here, again, it is remarkable how 
the tutorial class students at the summer classes appre- 
ciate these aspects of college life; how quickly, indeed, 
the students who live in Christ Church and in Balliol 
develop the college spirit. 

From the two facts that the older universities have 
been largely universities of the rich, and that they are 
universities of colleges, has developed the tutorial 
system of training. That has meant that in these 
universities lecturing has always counted for less than 
personal tuition; that education is carried on by 
conversation and cross-questioning, instead of by 








lectures. The result has been that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are probably the greatest teaching universities 
of the world. The tutorial classes, as their name 
implies, represent a firm conviction that the best kind of 
education is only possible in small classes in which free 
discussion is possible. Nothing is more striking than the 
unanimous testimony of summer-class students that 
even the tutorial class is infinitely inferior to the indi- 
vidual instruction with a tutor which they get in the 
summer classes. If any reader would like to have 
confirmation of these remarks, let him procure the 
report of the Oxford summer classes, and read the 
reports written by the students themselves. 

If, then, the peculiar character of the older universities 
gives them something of special value for the education 
of the democracy, the problem still remains how it is to 
be made possible that these advantages should be more 
easily accessible. 

The system, it must be noted, is necessarily expensive, 
partly because much more teaching is given than in 
other universities, and more especially because, in 
common life shared in by rich men, it is very hard to 
keep down expenses. No doubt college expenses might 
be lower than they are, but they will always be much 
more than the expenses of a non-residential and non- 
tutorial university. That is inevitable. It is, there- 
fore, of the first importance to see that the advantages 
of this special kind of university education, if they are 
worth the money, should go to those most fit to use 
them, and to see whether anything can be done to give 
something like them to those who do not come into 
regular residence in a college. 

It is essential to distinguish two functions which 
university education ought to fulfil in a democratic 
State—functions which are often opposed in the rival 
ideals of the “ ladder ’’ and the “ highway,”’ but which 
are essentially complementary. 

(1) Special training for the professions and for the 
higher administrative work of the State will always be 
a necessary work for a university. That special training 
will be given only to those who happen to possess the 
necessary qualifications. That some men have such 
qualifications and others have not should have nothing 
to do with class differences. Where university educa- 
tion has long been easy of attainment, as in Scotland, it 
has no connection with class. But in this country 
the fact that university education has long been, and 
is still believed to be, the privilege of the rich has 
poisoned the whole consideration of the question. It is 
obviously of vital importance to the community that it 
should draw its skilled administrators from the whole 
population. It is of equal importance that these ad- 
ministrators should be as well trained as possible. There 
would have been no real sting in the Holmes Circular 
if the education of Oxford and Cambridge was believed 
to be accessible to everyone really fitted for it. Yet 





much of the outcry against the Holmes Circular, and 
against the proposals of the London University Com- 
mission, seemed to be based on the assumption that 
university education is of no value, or that it is not 
of importance that men who have to do skilled adminis- 
It is 


trative work should have a special training. 
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absolutely vital that the ladder from the elementary 
school to the university should be made as perfect as 
possible. Much more is already done at Oxford to 
enable the poor, able boy to come up than is ordinarily 
supposed. Dr. Schiller, indeed, in a recent article in 
the Fortnightly, declared that the existing system of 
scholarships was a most perfect type of Darwinian 
selection. He ignored the fact that the majority of 
scholarships are given after an examination in classics, 
and that most of the schools which teach classics 
sufficiently well to gain scholarships are not practically 
open to children of working-class parents. The avenue 
from the public school to the university is made easy. 
There is a path from the elementary school, but it is 
beset with difficulties. Nevertheless, while Oxford 
might do more than it does, the ladder must be improved 
mainly by those responsible for the organisation of 
secondary education. 

(2) It is obvious that the modern democratic State 
will increasingly demand of the ordinary citizen more 
economic and political knowledge. The consciousness 
of this fact has been the force behind the growth of 
the Workers’ Educational Association. The tutorial 
classes, the institution of which that association has 
inspired in all the universities of the country, are mainly 
filled by men who have already gone into their life work, 
but have found in their political activity a need for edu- 
cation of a university standard. Most of them, even 
were the money difficulty removed, could not spare the 
time to come to the university for a regular course, and for 
such tutorial classes doa great deal. Thedemand forthese 
classes has developed with astonishing rapidity, and their 
growth is only hindered by want of money. Their dis- 
advantage is that they are necessarily local, and hence 
they find their natural supplement in the summer 
classes. The first summer school was started in Oxford 
four years ago. This year there are four schools, at Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Bangor, and Durham. If they can be 
developed and extended, we may have in time something 
like a summer university for the ordinary citizen, which 
he can attend consistently with working at his own 
trade or profession. In the development of the Tutorial 
Class Movement is then the greatest hope of an educated 
democracy. 

How far this movement will develop time will show. 
At present its crying need is money. Here we touch 
on one of the most difficult of questions concerning the 
older universities. Most people know that the univer- 
sities are poor, and the colleges, or at least some of the 
colleges, rich. But nobody really knows whether, if all 
the endowments of both university and colleges were 
used in the most efficient way, there would be enough 
to mect the demand that the university is already 
being asked to meet. A certain amount of waste there 
must be, but it is very doubtful if there is much. It is 
hoped that in Oxford Lord Curzon’s new Finance Board 
will throw light on the problem. If it does not, a Com- 
mission will have to do it. For until it is known that 
the university and the colleges are using well the 
endowments they have, the university will have little 
success in appealing for assistance from elsewhere, and 
finance will remain the stumbling block. 

An OxrorD TUTOR. 





DISCIPLINE AND ORGANISATION 
IN INDUSTRY.—I. 


r “HE two root causes of low wages and long hours 
have received so much attention recently that 
other phases of the present industria] ferment 

are in danger of being entirely ignored. The broad out- 

lines are commented upon to the exclusion of other 
matters which may be of equal importance. There is, 
for instance, the noticeable fact that in one case men on 
strike will conduct themselves quite decorously, and 
never think of proceeding to any act deserving of a more 
serious name than that of horseplay. They believe 
they are in the right in striking for improved conditions, 
but they have some measure of respect for their oppo- 
nents, and all they ask for is a fair field and no favour. 

In another case you will find exactly the opposite. The 

men will be consumed by bitter, rancorous feelings, 

and there will be a more or less openly expressed desire 
for acts of violence. 

Take the railway strike of August, 1911, and the 
miners’ strike of February, 1912. The miners surprised 
everyone who knew anything of them and their ways 
by the manner in which they carried on the struggle. 
It was confidently expected by many of their friends 
that there would be rioting and disorder leading up to the 
adoption of repressive measures by the Government 
forces, instead of which the miners were as tame and 
quiet—I had almost written as a football crowd, but a 
football crowd is generally much more lively than they 
were, so I will say as a Primrose League Meeting. The 
railwaymen, on the other hand, noted for their steadi- 
ness and good behaviour, although they did not indulge 
in any organised violence during their two days’ strike, 
still showed pretty plainly by isolated acts that they 
were ready for, and would have welcomed, any oppor- 
tunity of expressing their feelings of animosity against 
the employers. 

Now, what is the reason for this wide difference in 
the sentiments expressed between employers and em- 
ployed in different industries ? There are a number of 
reasons ; but I would submit that the chief one may be 
summed up under the head of “ discipline *’—as the 
term is used by the employers to-day. Wherever there 
is any attempt at this strict and arbitrary method of 
dealing with employees, you will find that there is not 
only dissatisfaction with wages and hours of labour, not 
merely a desire for a fight, but also feelings of bitterness 
and hopes of revenge. It is quite natural that it should 
be so. But before going any further, let me explain 
what I do, and what I do not, mean by the term. 

I do not mean, then, by “ discipline” that natural, 
ordinary grading and working of the various labour 
units which is necessary to any scheme of production or 
distribution. Modern industries are now so highly and 
delicately organised, the machinery is so complex, that 
there must be a great measure of co-operation, of har- 
monious working between the various sentient parts of 
the scheme, just as the wheels and cogs and bars and 
other parts of a machine must be accurately fitted to 
and within each other. What I do mean is this: the 


arbitrary governance and driving of individuals or gangs 
of workers by superior officers irrespective of plan or 
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organisation. At first sight there may not seem much 
importance in the distinction, but there is really a great 
deal, and to explain it and deal with the whole broad 
question I shall depend largely upon my own personal 
experiences, referring for the most part to industries in 
which I have been employed. 

I will take first the rough job of navvying on what are 
called Public Works, such as the laying of railway 
tracks, making of reservoirs, and the building of docks, 
sea walls and the like. My first experience of navvying 
was on a new railway line, helping to bore a tunnel 
under a range of hills. Shafts were sunk at intervals, 
and then the gang worked from the bottom of one in the 
direction of the next. At our shaft there were about 
fifty men in the full gang, but this was split up into 
smaller ones of varying sizes. I was one of a gang of 
four. There was the “miner” in charge, his “ mate,” 
and another man and myself, “‘ navvies.”” The three 
of us were in the miner’s hands entirely, just as other 
labourers and navvies were in the hands of the skilled 
man they happened to be working with. The miners did 
not engage us; that was the privilege of their direct 
‘superior, the man in charge of the shaft, known as the 
“‘ standing-ganger.”” By the standing-ganger we were 
engaged and apportioned out to the miners, but when 
once our certain posts were allotted, he took no further 
notice of us—except on very rare occasions, when the full 
gang was called up to work in one block. If we were 
lazy, or not quick enough at our work, or were drunk 
too often, or in any way proved our unfitness for the 
job, the miner ordered us off, asked for another man, 
and—unless men were scarce—immediately got one. In 
no case that I remember was a navvy cleared out by a 
miner or under-ganger and then kept on by the standing- 
ganger. 

There were thus no arbitrary dealings with the men. 
Discipline, in the sense in which the word has now come 
to be understood, there was none. The men were 
rough, and the ordinary language and methods of the 
gangers would have shocked a town artisan, but there 
was no malice borne between gangers and men. The 
work was hard, but it was quite plain for anyone to see 
when a man was doing his share. That share he had 
to perform. There was only one form of punishment— 
the “ sack,”’ and from that there was no appeal to 
Cesar. So much for tunnelling work. 

In working on a reservoir I found it much the same 
as in the tunnel, except that instead of being one of a 
gang of four I was one of a gang of a dozen or a score— 
which simplified matters. If you are one of a dozen men 
on a barrow run you have the pace set by a leading man, 
and you must keep it, or drop the barrow and dig out for 
another job. It will be seen what this means. In such 
primitive forms of labour you either do the work at the 
requisite pace or you don’t. If you do you are not 
interfered with—except under one circumstance—if 
you do not you are immediately cleared out, and there 
is an end of it. The exceptional circumstance is the 
ganger who is a brute, a bully, an incipient disciplinarian 
by nature. Then you do get disciplined! The brutal 
navvy ganger is the last word in animal ferocity, but, 
perhaps for that very reason, his discipline has seldom 
the effect with which I am now dealing. 


“ 





I remember one case in particular where the ganger 
got his job simply because he was, from the physical 
point of view, a magnificent beast. The district in 
which we were working was miles away from anywhere, 
and the contractors, having had but little experience of 
Public Works, had an exaggerated idea of the rough 
qualities of the men they would have to employ. So 
they engaged a ganger who could and would fight with, 
and if not beat at any rate severely punish, any man 
who would stand uptohim. He disciplined his gang by 
expletives backed up by the force of his fist. The direct 
result of this was that men who would not put up with 
being bullied, and who could not put up a fight, always 
left the job at the end of the first week or so. (This 
readiness on the part of navvies to take the road is not, 
of course, common to many workers.) The men who 
stuck to this ganger became virtually his slaves. Had 
there been a strike or an agitation for more money, they 
would not have joined it and hoped for an opportunity 
to “ take it out of him.” They were beyond that. The 
end of the matter was, however, that the bully ultimately 
met his match; he was beaten in a round of fisticuffs 
by one of his own men, he lost prestige, and soon had 
to quit. 

And just as it was there, so it was on all Public Works 
of which I have had any experience. Although the men 
were generally badly paid, they were treated as men, 
roughly, of course, because they were rough, but they 
were not bullied or harassed by a set of superiors with 
conflicting opinions and ideas. They were not disci- 
plined into slaves or vengeful malcontents spoiling for 
trouble. Amongst all the old roadsters I have lived 
and worked with, I have never heard anything like the 
bitter invective such as is now being poured out upon 
the employers and officials in more highly organised 
industries. 

ROWLAND KENNEY. 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM? 


By StpNEY AND Beatrice WEBB. 


XXII.—THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE. 
(2) THE OPTIMIST VIEW 


E gave last week a pessimist view of the future. 

VW But the majority of men take neither a 
pessimist nor an optimist view of the changes 

that are coming: they fail to realise that any changes are 
coming at all! Most people simply take for granted the 
Status Quo, and are honestly unable to imagine that any- 
thing markedly different from that to which they are 
accustomed can possibly take place. This, however, is the 
greatest of all illusions. Whatever may be in store for us 
during the ensuing hundred years, it is as sure as to-morrow’s 
sunrise that there will be changes. Whether the existing 
social order is good or bad, the one thing certain is that it 
will not endure unaltered. To put it moderately, we have 
every reason for supposing that the England of the year 
2013 will be as different from the England of to-day as the 
England of to-day is from that of 1813. And history teaches 
more than the fact of movement : it informs us also of the 
nature of the changes in the midst of which we are living. 
It even gives us some indication of the direction of the move- 
ment that is in progress. 
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It is history, and the teachings of economic and political 
science, that make the Socialist confident of the future. 
Speaking for ourselves, it is the detailed study of the history 
of the English wage-earning class, of the English organisa- 
tion of governmental and industrial administration, of Eng- 
lish social life generally, throughout the two centuries that 
have just passed—fortified by what little we know of the 
corresponding experience of other countries, and illuminated 
by such economic and political science as we have been able 
to acquire—which makes us take an optimistic view of the 
progress to be expected during the generations that are to 
come. Viewed in centuries, our nation is certainly on the 
upgrade. A hundred years ago the condition of the great 
mass of the people was deplorable in the extreme. We 
know of hardly any evil of to-day that was not, in 1813, 
relatively more prevalent and more destructive in its in- 
jurious results. The economic servitude, or political sub- 
jection, or practical lack of freedom, of the masses of the 
people—whichever aspect of their condition may be taken— 
was more extreme and more hopeless. A larger proportion 
of the population were engaged in manual labour; a larger 
proportion of these labourers were both unskilled and 
working under brutalising conditions ; a larger proportion 
were in the depth of poverty; a larger proportion were 
drunken and dissolute; a larger proportion of life was 
bestial rather than human. The women of the wage- 
earning class were, to a far greater extent than at present, 
mere industrial beasts of burden, labouring in the field, 
bound to the machine, or toiling in the mine, for bare sub- 
sistence—selling their children to the factory owner at six 
or eight years old to keep starvation from the door. The 
mass of the wage-earners of that day were incapable even of 
revolt in any real sense, though of spasmodic “ hunger 
riots’ and incessant mob disorder—all of which intensified 
the sufferings and aggravated the demoralisation—there was 
more than we should nowadays think endurable. And the 
penury of the proletariat was so nearly universal that any 
stepping aside for a moment from the daily struggle for 
bread was well-nigh impossible, so that organisation or 
combined action of any sort was (even apart from the savage 
criminal law) beset with the greatest of difficulties. Dreary as 
the outlook may seem to the pessimist of to-day, the outlook 
in 1813 was infinitely more hopeless. To expect that the 
governing classes of 1813 would voluntarily cede any of 
their power or their privileges to the mob was a fantastic 
dream. To imagine that the stupid, starving labourers of 
1818 could ever control the government of the country, or 
in any way achieve their own freedom, seemed an absurdity. 
The kindly and enlightened people of the time could not 
conceive of any practical alternative to the evils they de- 
plored; and the history and political economy of their 
generation confirmed their complacency. Kindly and en- 
lightened people hold the same view to-day; but history 
and political economy now teach a different lesson. 

If we could bring to life our ancestor of 1813, who instine- 
tively assumed that nothing could be changed, he would be 
staggered at the “ impossibilities ”’ which have come to pass. 
He would see at once that the community, taken as a whole, 
stood on a higher level than a century ago. Of the whole 
population a much smaller proportion than in 1813 falls 
habitually below the “* Poverty Line ” of reasonably healthy 
subsistence ; whilst those among the wage-carners who 
have “ margins” available, cither for holidays or experi- 


mental change of livelihood, for expenses of Trade Union 
organisation or independent political action, have enor- 
mously increased in relative numbers and means. The 
whole population, in acquiring the power of reading and 
writing, has gained access alike to some modicum of 
economic and political science and to the immensely 





awakening engine of the periodical press. Labour itself has 
become to a greater extent intellectualised; an ever- 
dwindling proportion of the work is the hard and brutalising 
manual toil of the past, more animal than human; whilst 
an ever-growing proportion is that of the machine-minder, 
the electrician or the motor-driver, at any rate compatible 
with civilisation and citizenship. As a consequence of these 
changes, the wage-earning class, high and low, has risen in 
manners and morals, perhaps even more than in means ; and 
it is manners and morals—the capacity for “ team play ”— 
that make social progress possible. In this connection it 
is important to notice that an enormous and, as we think, 
a daily growing proportion of the proletariat is transformed. 
On the one hand the section of unskilled labourers has 
relatively dwindled. On the other hand a new section has 
come into existence. It is from the ranks of labour, for the 
most part, that has been developed the most characteristic 
part of the England of to-day, in 1813 practically non- 
existent—the vast army of salaried executants and assistants, 
head workers rather than hand workers, who constitute the 
base of the greatly swollen brain-working professions. Of 
such are the hundreds of thousands of school teachers, 
clerks, accountants, draughtsmen, designers, foremen, shop 
assistants; the nurses, dispensers, laboratory attendants, 
and other subordinates of medicine, science, and education ; 
the lower ranks of the State and municipal civil service on 
the one hand, and of the vast administrative machinery of 
business on the other. Few persons realise adequately the 
extent to which the wage-earners of all highly evolved 
communities have become a “ black-coated proletariat.” 
In our own country, of the whole eight-ninths of the total 
population having incomes under £160 a year, no fewer than 
20 per cent. now fall within this practically new class of 
“*minor professionals,”” who thus number probably one- 
third as many as all the manual working wage-earners put 
together. 

The proletariat thus transformed finds itself in 1913 in 
economic and political conditions which we think unsatis- 
factory enough, but which—except for unhappy minorities 
whom we have unfortunately allowed to lag behind— 
represent an amazing advance on the conditions of the pro- 
letariat of 1813. The hours of toil have been lessened ; the 
average life has been lengthened ; the amount of sickness 
and premature invalidity has been reduced; the comfort 
and amenity of the home have been increased ; security is 
greater ; the opportunities for healthy recreation and study 
have been enormously multiplied. And if it be said that 
without property there is no freedom, then increase of free- 
dom has been perhaps greatest of all. If we inquire into the 
accumulated savings or other wealth of the lower eight- 
ninths of the population, it is very doubtful whether the 
sixteen millions who constituted this class in the United 
Kingdom in 1813 possessed as much as a hundred millions 
sterling, or £6 per head. To-day it would be difficult to 
assess the possessions, in what we have called paraphernalia 
and hoard, of the forty millions below Income Tax level 
(forming the corresponding eight-ninths of the whole) at less 
than a thousand millions sterling, or £25 per head. 

What is significant is that every step in the proletarian 
advance since 1818 has been—to put it neutrally—coinci- 
dent, not with an increase of Economie Individualism, with 
its motive of pecuniary self-interest and the desire for riches, 
but with the growth of new social organisation, aiming 
directly at the common good; relying more and more on 
the deliberately contrived social adjustments suggested by 
economic and political science ; and resting always on the 
progressive substitution of public or collective for individual 
or private control. But these, as we have sought in the 
preceding articles to explain, are just the distinctive features 
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of Socialism itself. The economic and social progress of the 
century has, in fact, been most marked in those departments 
and among those strata of the population in which we have 
taken—usually quite empirically, and without Socialist 
suggestion—the “fourfold path” which the Collectivist of 
to-day points out tous. We need only mention as examples 
the far-reaching results of our Factory Legislation on the 
one hand, and of our Municipal Government on the other. 
It is in those industrial occupations in which we have so far 
failed to apply our Factory Legislation, and in those homes 
to which Municipal Enterprise, by exception, has not yet 
been effectively brought, that we still find among us—some- 
times searcely at all improved—survivals of the common 
conditions of 1813. We may similarly adduce the extensive 
development of the Collective Provision for the children, the 
sick, and the aged on the one hand, and on the other the 
increasing share of rent, interest, and profits reclaimed by 
Collective Taxation. It is where we have not yet made this 
Collective Provision, and to the extent that we have so far 
stopped short in Collective Taxation, that we find still pre- 
vailing the two extremes of destitution and opulence with 
which Individualism provides us. The political economists 
have accordingly come to see, in the light of the history and 
experiment of the past hundred years, that the Socialists 
are, at any rate, so far justified in their views as to warrant 
the nation in going, with all due caution, farther along the 
Collectivist path. 
It is, however, not the changed opinions of the economists, 
useful as these are, on which our Collectivist progress de- 
pends. What restrains our advance is the fact that we 
cannot increase our Collectivism faster than the nation is 
able to build the necessary social tissue. But this grows 
apace. A century ago every public advance was blocked 
by the sheer inability of getting honest officials—policemen 
who did not get drunk, clerks who did not forge, tax-collectors 
who did not embezzle, servants who did not pilfer, agents 
who did not cheat. The upgrowth in Great Britain of 
what is, on the whole, an extraordinarily honest, habitually 
unbribable, continuously devoted, and increasingly efficient 
class of subordinate officials—the “ minor professionals ” 
that we have already described—is every day making a 
larger measure of Collectivism practicable. It is true that 
we cannot go far without more science, in economics and 
politics—indeed on every side of sociology—than we at 
present possess. But this scientific knowledge of society is 
increasing at an unprecedented rate. Even organisation 
and science will, however, not avail without a growth of 
publie spirit, a recognition of the social obligation to serve 
the community, and a willingness to serve in the democratic 
ranks. This “ change of heart ” we think we see happening 
as we compare the young with the old—happening not so 
fast as we should like, but still definitely enough for hope. 
And behind it all there drives on silently the persistent 
pressure of a people traditionally free ; aware of its power ; 
clearing its eyes from illusions of the past; becoming 
steadily more alive to its common interests, and, if we mis- 
take not, resolved to make Democracy a reality in industry 
as well as in politics. This advance in knowledge and 
public spirit, in the fact of which we believe, coupled with 
Democracy, which this country is not likely to abandon, 
means, in our judgment, a continuously developing 
Socialism. 

[The writers of these articles hope to be able, within a few 
months, to issue them, with considerable additions and amend- 
menis and extensive notes and references, in a volume to be 
published by Longmans, Green & Co. Meanwhile they 
venture to commend, to any persons willing to help, the adver- 
tisement of the Fabian Research Department on the final 
page of this issue.] 





Correspondence 
MR. CHIOZZA MONEY ON USURY 


To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 


Sir,—Mr. Money is so sure on economics that one hardly ventures 
to question his dicta on usury in your issue of August 30th. His 
case is: “* If we can get the nation to see that it can rehouse itself 
without paying interest, by subscribing to build houses as it now 
subscribes to build warships, the childish folly of the commercial 
system in all its connections will sufficiently appear.” 

His suggestions are that we rehouse the nation by instalments 
of one and a half to two millions a year in cash down. We could 
begin by providing rural cottages at £150 to £200 apiece and let 
them at the cost of upkeep—say, Is. a week. 

He says nothing about rates and taxes or losses on bad tenants, 
ete. It all sounds like fairyland, where everyone is good all night 
and good all day, where no betting tout tempts and no tax- 
gatherers annoy. 

Here in England we usually obtain money for national needs 
by borrowing it from the owner, and giving him about a shilling a 
week for every hundred pounds he lends us, or we take it from 
various classes at our discretion. Sometimes we take it from the 
widow as she sips her tea, sometimes from the baby as he sucks 
his barley-sugar, sometimes from the millionaire as he collects his 
millions, and sometimes we constitute ourselves heirs-at-law to 
dead men’s leavings. But in all cases, except when we earn it 
ourselves in business or receive usury on our capital, wherever 
we take it, someone, either a widow or a millionaire or a baby, 
probably has less enjoyment than if the tax-gatherer did not 
come in at the door. 

So if we are to give enjoyment in the shape of homes or break- 
fasts to some of us, we should not speak at random as to whom 
we shall take enjoyment from, but point straight to the intended 
pocket ; and it is not unreasonable to ask why the town worker 
should by taxation pay for the rural worker's needs, or why he 
should wait till the rural worker is content. 

Town dwellers, whose lives are passed in heated workshops 
among constant noise and dust, are in more real need of healthy 
homes with a bit of garden than the labourer among green 
fields and freshly turned furrows. The needs of both are urgent, 
and they are both fellow-citizens of equal value to us all. Rural 
workers are not a set by themselves ; they are just like the rest 
of us, some making the best of everything, some making the worst, 
and most getting along somehow. And, first, no great centralised 
scheme will avail much. We need local authorities to watch over 
any great supply of houses to make fairly sure that they shall be 
built where needed, and let to good tenants. But should not our 
first step be to ensure for every labourer who is worthy of his hire 
that he shall get that hire in full? Then, with a living wage 
sufficient for a reasonable rent, any labourer could ask for a house 
suited to his taste and needs, and not merely a square box in a 

straight row. 

Where the local authority was slow to supply a proved demand, 
a strong Central Board could step in to provide it at their expense. 
This would ensure that there would be no gain in delay. Rents 
should not be dropped to meet low wages, but wages should be 
raised to meet fair rents, and so long as these were paid, and the 
home fairly dealt with, fixity of tenure should be sure. 

This would soon build up a strong independent citizenship, both 
in town and in country, with fair play all round.—Yours, etc., 
Herpert A. Day. 





Norwich, August 31st, 1913. 





To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir.—I wonder how many of your readers are left as confused 
as I by Mr. Chiozza Money’s Napoleonic attitude towards usury ? 
Is he giving us a reformer’s dream or merely a display of 
journalistic humour ? ; ; 

From one point of view, interest is as vile a thing as private 
property. To those who contemplate the ultimate nationalisation 
of all the means of production, the idea of paying interest toa 
‘apitalist must be absurd: for they would have no capitalist to 
demand it. But that does not say there will be no interest. 


Short of abolishing the money standard altogether, there will 
always be the State to demand contributions for the use of its 
property. And will not this demand correspond to the value and 
be actually usury? Possibly with a better distribution of 
wealth, and a still more accurately judicious employment of 
capital in safe and profitable enterprises, interest will fall yet 
lower. And if to some it appears that such a state of things 
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may be reached that interest becomes practically non-existent 
if the State becomes all-powerful, I have nothing to say except 
that I cannot picture to myself, far less discover in history, the 
infallible State which is to achieve it. 

While we are merely evolving towards the social millennium, 
interest must remain, if only as a sort of insurance or indication 
that in handing over capital there is a risk. After all, Consols do 
not stand at par: and if one were to imagine Mr. Chiozza Money 
at the Exchequer “ eliminating interest,’ would not the prudent 
financier begin to bury his hoard, unless indeed he preferred a 
permanent homestead in the Argentine ? 

So much for the advertisement. The sample is even less 
attractive. With ten thousand cottages a year, we are to begin 
to see what an inestimable boon the elimination of interest must 
be; the cost of the instalment is inappreciable ; the ultimate 
result—Mr. Money is careful at last—** so to change the problems 
of disease and poverty as to give the nation a very true, a very 
respectable, and a well-earned and entirely moral * interest.’ ” 
Certainly the housing problem is enormous, but Mr. Money does 
not solve it. We want cottages in the country sorely : we need 
also more instruction in house management for those who are to 
inhabit them: we want the houses in places where labour is 
most needed : we want tenants for cottages now standing empty 
in districts where farmers do not employ sufficient labour : 
national expenses increase and there are a hundred fields for 
expenditure upon reform. 

I am aware that Mr. Money only selects rural cottages as an 
instance. But that is no reason why he should insist upon what 
is, as things are, an uneconomic proposition. As he knows himself, 
it would be a mere waste of money to let State cottages at a 
shilling without a previous State regulation of wages, a minimum 
wage, or wages boards. Ihave heard a far less absurd suggestion, 
that cottage rents should be fixed up at, say, 3s. 6d. in the country, 
so that it might be just profitable to build houses wherever there 
was a demand, wages being forced up automatically : though 
this, too, I fear, takes too much for granted. There are ways in 
which the State has improved housing by laying down conditions 
as to sanitation and air space, ete. And it is not improbable that, 
in order to arrest the tide of rural depopulation, it may be a wise 
and just policy to spend money at once upon housing in rural 
districts. But if Mr. Money asks us to believe that the problem 
can be solved eventually by the State “ supplying house-room in 
the same way as the Post Ollice supplies postal services ’—of 
course, we admit that it is really negligible whether this is to be 
done at a profit or at considerable loss—my only complaint is 
that he should make the first of the benefits to be gained from the 
magic of eliminating interest anything so commonplace as rural 
housing : why not at once bread and circuses ?—Yours, etc., 

ANDREW STUART. 

Stoke, Grantham, September Ist. 


STATE RAILWAYS AND ACCIDENTS 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEesMAN. 


Sir,—The deplorable accident which took place near Hawes 
Junction on the morning of the 2nd inst. suggests some 
reflections upon Company management, for it reveals the 
presence of grave faults which opponents of Nationalisation 
usually attribute to State management. Would anyone have 
thought that a great trunk line express, on what is perhaps the 
principal route in the whole country, would be so inadequately 
engined as to render it necessary to stop to get up sufficient 
steam; that an accident of this nature would occur twice on 
almost the same spot within three years; and that, although 
the Government’s own inspector, in his report on the first 
accident, had spoken against the use of gas as an illuminant on 
these trains, no change would have been made ? 

When some years ago the world was horrified at an 
accident on the British railways in which passengers were 
burnt to death, the Prussian State Railways Administration 
conducted a series of experiments, which proved that the 
danger from fire was greater than from any other cause, 
and, as a result, the German railways immediately placed in the 
wall of every corridor coach hatchets, ropes, and other life-saving 
appliances. They also construct their coaches so that when 
turned over it is possible for infprisoned passengers to make their 
way out. 

Let it be freely admitted that some accidents there will 
always be, whatever the organisation or control of our railways ; 
but can it be denied that if our railways were owned by the 
nation accidents such as that near Hawes Junction at Christmas 
1910 would not be permitted to recur in so far as they were 


avoidable} by mechanical arrangements, increased staff—in short, 
by the expenditure of money ? The ideal of a railway service 
run for the benefit of the whole community instead of for 
dividends is only attainable under State ownership ; and that 
this may be done without injustice to shareholders or anyone 
else is shown fully in a pamphlet which this Society will be 
pleased to send, free of charge, to any of your readers who are 
sufficiently interested to write requesting its despatch.— 
Yours, etce., 
Emit Davies. 
(Chairman, Railway Nationalisation Society.) 
81, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 
September 4th. 


MR. HILAIRE BELLOC AND THE ETHICS 
OF OWNERSHIP 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Str,—In the space of a postcard, may I ask for a little needed 
enlightenment as to Mr. Belloc’s point of view, after reading his 
long letter with a good deal of interest, and especially in the 
light of the following words, which I conceive to be very near to 
the marrow of his letter : ‘* Motive determines all human affairs 
. . .”’ and *“* we would secure the small man at the expense of the 
large man.” What should be, or is to be, the fundamental 
object or motive of property ownership? The essence of all 
ethically legitimate commerce I take to be an equitable exchange 
of service. At present individual ownership is generally desired 
and used for the purpose of extracting two days’ service for one 
day (or maybe one hour or minute) of service (effort) rendered. 
Where does Mr. Belloc stand as to this vital question of what is 
an equitable exchange ? So far as honestly given effort in the 
common service is concerned, is he a tooth for a * toother ” or a 
** two-to-oner ’’ ? Obviously he does not stand with those who 
believe in a whole set for one. Where is his line ?—Yours, ete., 

Maidstone J. HAWKES. 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—It does not surprise me that Mr. H. Idris Bell prefers 
not to answer the criticisms which I directed against his advocacy 
of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, but passes hurriedly on to 
talk of other things ; that is the usual method of those who sup- 
port this Bill—* in their generation they are wise.” Incidentally, 
he does me an injustice by stating that I * pretend ” the move- 
ment for Welsh Disendowment “does not exist.” I pretend 
nothing of the kind ; but what I assert is that it is in a very 
precarious state of health, and that it is only among the most 
bitterly sectarian and retrogressive elements in Wales that it can 
be said to be “ alive ” at all to-day ; the ordinary educated Non- 
conformist layman is at one with the rank and file of Churchmen 
in regarding Welsh Disendowment as a retrograde movement 
meanly engineered by fanatics. 

Mr. Bell is eager, apparently, to contradict the assertion (to 
which I took exception) in his previous letter that the Church in 
Wales is “ in its official working largely anti-national,”’ by telling 
me how “two Anglican clergymen” recently took part in the 
proclamation of the Eisteddfod at Bangor. ‘This is no news to 
me ; * bards ’”’ were as common as choristers in the Church which 
for many years I attended in Wales. But it does serve to dispose 
of the greater part of Mr. Bell’s previous apology for the Bill on 
the ground that the Church is “ anti-national.”’ I thank him. 
Next week, perhaps, he will hasten to undermine the remainder 
of his ** arguments,”’ which will save me the trouble of trespassing 
further upon your valuable space—even in the silly season. 

Yours, ete., 
DonaLtp Macavtay. 


SILENCE FOR MR. SHAW 


To the Editor of Toe NEw STATESMAN 


Sir,—Mr. Bernard Shaw, in demanding a silent theatre, puts 
us and himself into a difficulty—into several difficulties. It is of 
no use for him to cite ‘* The Ring,” and assure us that a Wagner 
audience can sit for two hours without making a sound. Of 
course it can, for reasons plain enough to everybody. But Mr. 
Shaw’s plays are not music-dramas, and he should be the last 
man in the world to suggest that there need, or should, be no 
difference between the mood of the audience at the St. James’s 
Theatre and at Bayreuth. Mr. Shaw, to do him justice, has put 
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into his latest play fewer temptations to the laughter he is at 
present denouncing than he has ever done before ; but the point 
is that this restraint of his is more than counterbalanced by the 
Lion. It may be (I do not know) that Mr. Shaw looks forward 
to the day when a theatre full of English people largely made up 
of revolutionary fighters will be sufficiently schooled to pass by 
topical jests about martyrdom and suicide without a sign of 
recognition ; but the playwright who expects an audience to 
bear up against the gambols of a pantomime lion, elaborately 
drawn out to the extreme, is obviously (as Mr. Balfour said on a 
historic occasion) asking more of human nature than human 
nature can give. In other words, it is Mr. Sillward, and perhaps 
Mr. Granville Barker, whom he must first take in hand.— 
Yours, etc., 
S. K. RatciirFe. 


Miscellany 
SUNDAY MORNING 


HE murmur of voices in argument became 
louder, and the stout, perspiring orator 
understood that an effort must be made if he 

were to regain control of the meeting. He raised the 
tone of his voice. 

“ Wot,” he said, “‘ did Mr. Chymberlin sy in nineteen 
‘undred ?” 

No one answered. 

“ Wot,” he repeated in more measured accents, * 
Mr. Chymberlin sy in nineteen ’undred ? ” 

The murmur of voices in argument subsided, and the 
orator paused to mop his hot head. 

“Well, wot did’e sy ?”’ demanded an aggressive person. 

“Ar, my friend,” exclaimed the orator, pointing 
scornfully at the questioner, “ar, my friend, you 
down’t knaow, do you?” 

The aggressive person flatly denied that he was the 
friend of the orator, and added that he did not know 
what Mr. Chymberlin had said in nineteen ’undred, and, 
what was more, he didn’t care. 

“ Well, wot you ast me for, then ?”’ said the orator. 

“ Ow, I thought p’raps you’d forgot wot you'd said, 
an’ I was own’y remindin’ you, that was all!” 

The orator gazed suspiciously at the aggressive person. 

“Ow!” he said. ‘“* Tryin’ to be funny, ain’t you?” 

There was a look of extraordinary innocence on the 
face of the aggressive person. “ Naow,” he said, 
shaking his head, ‘*‘ Ow naow !”” 

“ Well, thet’s a good job,”’ retorted the orator, “ for 
you ain’t bein’ it any’ow!” 

“I down’t want no... .!” 

“* Lydies an’ gentlemen,” the orator shouted to drown 
the voice of the aggressive person, “‘ as I was a-syin’ of 
when I was interrupted, wot did Mr. Chymberlin sy in 
nineteen *undred ? ”’ 

““ Well, you said thet before, didden you ?”’ said the 
aggressive person. ‘“‘ My belief is you down’t knaow 
wot ’e said!” 

The orator, who had been leaning against the rail of 
his platform in a dramatic attitude, resumed the 
position of a plain man. He turned to the interrupter, 
and lowering his voice to great gentleness, said, “ one 
at a time, if you please ! ”’ 

A friend of the orator said “ ’Ear, ’ear!”’ very loudly, 
and added privately to the interrupter, “‘ W’y can’t you 
let im ‘ave ’is tuhn. Feh’s feh, issen it ? ”’ 


* did 


There followed a violent discussion between the friend 





of the orator and the interrupter. Was this or was this 
not a free country ? Was this ‘ere park or was not this 
‘ere park provided aht the rytes, eih ? an’ if it was pro- 
vided aht the rytes, ’00 was ’e, cih? comin’ ‘ere, an’ 
jawrin’ ! 

“Nah, nah, nah!” exclaimed the orator, ‘ down’t 
gow an’ git arguin’ an’ disturbin’ the meetin’. I appeals 
to my friend ’ere who keeps on interruptin’, I appeals 
to ‘im, as men to men, ain’t feh ply the Englishman’s 
in’eritance ? I ast ’im thet, an’ if ’e agrees with me 
thet it is, then I asts ’im to giv feh ply to me!” 

“*Ear, ear! ‘’Ear,’ear! ’Ear, ’ear!” 

“IT cawn’t do naow more’n thet, can I ?”’ continued 
the orator. “ An’ if the gentlemen likes I’m quite 
willin’ to step dahn an’ let ’im ‘ave a go, or if ’e likes ’e 
can follow me !”’ 

This generous offer completely disconcerted the 
interrupter, who was no talker, and he mumbled fitfully, 
protesting that he didden mean no ’arm, and so the 
orator, triumphant, resumed his address. 

** Nah, then,” he said, “‘ nah thet we ’ave a bit of 
order, we will proceed with wot we was goin’ to sy! 
When the flag of Engalan’! . . .” 

“’Ere,” said the man who had interrupted, “ thet 
wassen wot you was syin’ of. You said wot did Chym- 
berlin sy in nineteen ’undred ! ” 

“* Look ’ere,” exclaimed the exasperated orator, “ ah 
you addressin’ of this meetin’ or am I; because if you ah, 
Iain’t. See!” 

“I come ‘ere to ’ear wot you gotta sy,” replied the 
interrupter. ‘“ Thet’s wot I come ‘ere for, an’ I ain't 
"eard you sy nothink.” 

*“Naow, an’ I'll tell you w’y you ain’t. Because 
you're sow busy interruptin’! Thet’s wy! There my 
be other reasons!...” At this point the orator 
became extremely personal. 

“Abuse ain’t no argument, 


ad 


, 


%° 


the interrupter hotly 


rejoined. 
** Well, down’t you go on interruptin’ then. Thet’s 
all!’ He again began his speech. “ Lydies an’ 


gentlemen, as I was syin’ when I was interrupted, an’ 
I do ‘ope I shan’t be interrupted again! . . .” 

“**Ear, ‘ear!’ from the orator’s friend. 

** As I was syin’, the question is, wot’s the future of 
Engalan’! Thet’s the question! Wot’s to become 
of this gryte Hempire on which the sun never sets, 
beneath ‘ose folds all men are free? Thet’s the ques- 
tion! There’s some people ‘ere to-dy, an’ I blush for 
them, lydies an’ gentlemen, wot down’t care!” The 
orator glared meaningly at the interrupter, and then 
repeated his statement. 

“If you mean me,” said the interrupter, “ all I can 
sy to you is you're a silly liar!” 

“There you ah, lydies an’ gentlemen,”’ shouted the 
orator dramatically. ‘“‘ Thet’s the kind o’ talk they 
talk. ’E’s a Little Engalander, ’e is!” The inter- 
rupter was about to retort to this remark, but the 
orator was anxious to proceed with his address, and so 
he continued his speech at the top of his voice. ‘* There 
my be some ’ere,” he said, “’oo never ‘eard of the 
Hempire. Yes, you my laugh, my frien’s, but ‘ave you 
never ‘eard of people in Engalan’ wot ‘ave never ‘eard 
of the Bible, an’ can you wonder that some of them ‘ave 
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never ’eard of the Hempire! W’y, own’y las’ week!... 
Wot you sy?” 

““A gentlemen ’ere says ’e wants to knaow wot Mr. 
Chymberlin said in nineteen ’undred!” the orator’s 
friend whispered. 

“Ow, does ’e? ’Ere’s another of ’em! Well, my 
friend, ‘ooever you my be, if you down’t knaow wot 
Mr. Chymberlin, thet gryte stytesman, said in nineteen 
‘undred, own’y thirteen short years agow, well, all I 
ean sy abaht you is, you ought to knaow !”’ 

“*EKar, ear!” from a number of ecstatic Tariff 
Reformers. 

The inquirer besought the orator to have pity upon his 
ignorance and to enlighten him. 

‘** Well, since you puts it like thet! ... Well, in 
nineteen ’undred Mr. Chymberlin—an’ all Engalishmen 
wot are proud of the nyme of Engalishmen will tyke off 
their ’ats at the sahnd of ’is nyme—Mr. Chymberlin, I 
sy, ’e said, ‘ Engalan’,’ ’e said, ‘wyke hup!’ An’ I 
asts you, lydies an’ gentlemen, ’ave we woke hup? 
Naow, we ’aven’t!”’ 

“Ere,” said the first interrupter, “ thet ain’t right !”’ 

“Ow, indeed, sir. Indeed! An’ my I ast, in all 
*umbleness, wot is right ? ” 

** Tt wassen Chymberlin! .. . 

** Mister Chymberlin, if you please ! ” 

“IT said Chymberlin, an’ I mean Chymberlin! It 
wassen ‘im said thet !”’ 

** Yes, it was then!” 

‘“* Naow, it wassen! It was the King! King Jawje, 
it was. When ’e was Prins 0’ Wyles!”’ 

The crowd began to take sides. ‘‘ Yes, thet’s right, 
guv’nor, thet’s right!” ‘Gow on, it ain't!” “’E 
never!’’ “I sor it myself. In the Dily Mile, I did!” 

““You’re mistaken, sir,’ said the orator, “‘ though 
King Jawje is wise enough to ’ave said it; but it was 
Mr. Chymberlin wot said it, an’ ’e said that wot ’e ’ad 
said ’e ’ad said. Nah du you remember ? ” 

“Tt wassen ’im. It was King Jawje!” 

* Prove it then. Gow on. Prove it!” 

As the interrupter had not got proofs with him, he 
obviously could not do so. 

“ Ar,” said the orator, “‘ you can’t prove it. Well, 
any’ow, lydies an’ gentlemen, wot I sy is, Taf Refawm 
is wot we want in the ole cahntry. Taf Refawm!.. .” 

** Wot abaht the Bow-wer Waw-wer ? ” 

‘““]T wassen syin’ nothink abaht the Bow-wer Waw- 
wer, my friend, but I could sy somethink abaht it, if I 
liked. An’ I could sy somethink abaht Prow-Bow-wers 
if I ’ad the time, own’y I wouldn’t soil my lips with 
syin’ of it. But I will sy this, thet while the flag of 
Engalan’ .. .” 

The orator’s friend pulled the orator’s coat, and 
whispered in his ear. 

‘*°Qo says I gotta stop ?’’ demanded the orator, in a 
cross tone. 

** Policeman says time to close!” 

“Ow! Awright! Lydies an’ gentlemen, we ‘ave 
to close nah, but I ’owp to be ’ere agyne next Sundy 
mornin’ at the syme ahr, when I will address you on the 
future of Engalan’, an’ ’ow to myke it syfe; an’ incon- 
clusion, lydies an’ gentlemen, allah me to thenk you for 
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the kind wy you’ve listened to wot I got to sy. I think 
you will agree wot the question I put to you the 
smornin’ is an important one, an’ I ’owp you'll go awy 
an’ think over it serious, for on you, the people of 
Engalan’, depends the future of this gryte Hempire, of 
which Mr. Chymberlin said it was ahr prahd privilege 
to be citizens. These is dys of gryte dynger. The 
Germings! ... Awright, I’m stoppin’ in a minit! 
Naow need to ’urry, is there? This ain’t Rusher... . 
Awright, constable, thet’s awright. Idonenah. Lydies 
an’ gentlemen, thenkin’ you one an’ all!” He turns 
to his friend, and says in a whisper, “‘’Ow much was the 
collection ! ” St. Jonn G. ERVINE. 


THE PLOVERS 


VER her house there looks a little hill ; 
() Thither I wandered blindly, to outwear 
The aching length of night with my despair, 

And strive to find some solace for my ill. 
Cold, like false tears, the dew shone thick and still, 
The malicious moon, most feminine and fair, 
Smiled in cold mockery, the dispiteous air 
About my naked heart moved sharp and chill ; 

While, like the wailing ghosts of wretched lovers, 
Who, ranging sadly on the Stygian shore, 
Echo the hopeless moan, “‘ No more, no more,” 
With the monotonous mouth of misery 
The dreadful damned interminable plovers 
Vexed midnight with their melancholy cry. 

EK. N. pa C, ANDRADE. 


THE LIGHT 


7 E find the prisoner not guilty.”” The words 
W came with a shock, although he scarcely 
understood them. Something snapped 
in his mind, and he clutched the rail of the dock for 
support. After that everything was dim. He realised 
vaguely that his counsel was shaking hands with him, 
that people were congratulating him. From the back 
of the court came a confused murmur, and a crowd 
seemed to gather round him. His friends were nearest 
to him. He yielded himself to them as they urged 
him forward, talking eagerly. He did not know what 
they were saying. He was dazed. But slowly the 
meaning of what had happened was beginning to 
dawn upon him. “It’s the light again! I am free, I 
am free!’ he kept repeating to himself. And yet 
there was something not quite right. What was it? 
There was something he had meant not to do, and he 
had done it or felt he had done it. But what was it ? 
The tired mind kept searching. ... But there was 
the air on his face! It was good and cool after the 
heat of the court-room. The feeling of perplexity 
passed. 

His friends hurried him into a taxi and mentioned 
the name of a restaurant to the chauffeur. The small 
crowd cheered as they drove away. 

He was free! He had left the court-house for ever ; 
he could almost feel the space trailing out behind him. 
He would never go back there any more, nor to the cells, 
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and they wouldn’t take him out to hang him in the 
morning. He hardly believed it even yet. It was 
all so monstrous that it would take time to realise it. 

He looked at his friends, at their bland, ordinary 
faces. They were so external to it all! Their laughter 
and their boisterous congratulations jarred upon him. 
And now they were going to stand him dinner and 
drink his health. Good Lord! Yet they meant it all 
in good part. How could they understand? How 
could they know the meaning of his nights and days of 
suspense ? They had never looked at death. They 
were too healthy, too safe—that was it! He roused 
himself. After all, he must not appear surly. His 
thoughts would keep until he was alone and could think 
them out. He was free. He joined in their talk and 
their jokes. With a sort of shudder he heard himself 
talking of “a narrow squeak ”’ ; he discussed the wine 
they would have; he even laughed when one of them 
said, “‘ Damn it all, man! we'll have the best they can 
give us. It isn’t every day a man escapes hanging.” 
Still, he could bear it for a short time. He would see 
this through and then he would get off by himself. The 
great thing was that he could keep this discovery to him- 
self. With his friends he would be just the same, but 
when he was alone he would always have this great fact 
to turn to: he was free. After all, he was sure of that, 
even though he had promised not to—not to what? 
Again that puzzled question. 

They reached the restaurant. The dinner was what 
he had expected it would be. His friends were very 
generous ; they saw that he had the best of everything ; 
they were the hosts, and they knew it. They drank 
much champagne and made numerous attempts at 
speeches. They drank the healths of the judge and the 
defending counsel. Really from their manner any one 
of them might have been the acquitted man. And he 
only laughed to himself, thinking of the moment when 
he could escape from them. But he could not wait too 
long for that, and at length he made excuses for himself 
amidst many protests and cries of “ Mind you turn up 
to-morrow!” .... / Ah, at last ! 

He took a ’bus going towards the Park and went on 
top. He gathered himself home to himself, and hugged 
his secret tighter. He was free: think of it! And none 
of these people round him knew it. But he would not 
let himself think it all out yet; he must wait until he 
was quite alone. He looked at the houses and the shops 
and the crowd of vehicles and the people hurrying along 
the pavements. The familiar smells and sounds of the 
street came back to him. He loved it all ; he was back 
in his world—but not quite: it was still just a little 
distant. It was funny to think of things going on just 
the same. Supposing the verdict had been guilty, it 
would not have made any difference to these people. 
They would have seen a notice of it in the papers, pitied 
him a moment perhaps, then forgotten him. Nothing 
would have been altered. This "bus would have made 
the same journey, the shops would have been just as 
busy, people would have gone to dinners and theatres. 
How was it death made so little difference ? 

And he, where would he have been? The old horror 
came over him again. But no matter, it wasn’t a blank 
any longer ; there wasn’t a wall closing the future. He 





could make plans now—yes, days, months, years ahead, 
and there was nothing to prevent him. 

He got down at the Park gates. He intended to find 
a part where he would be alone, but he lingered a little 
and walked slowly, watching the children feeding the 
ducks or sailing their boats. There was no hurry; he 
had all the time he needed. He revelled in the thought. 
He was beginning to realise what it meant to be free. 

At last he found a deserted place, and he lay down in 
the grass. This was not as good as the country; but 
still, he was alone. He wanted to think it all out from 
the beginning, but his mind went wandering off. He 
touched the grass and the earth caressingly ; it was a 
long time since he had seen any. They might have 
buried him under it. He dwelt on the idea with a certain 
pleasure. That could not happen now ! 

His soul seemed to expand suddenly. There was 
light and air and space round him—ever so much space. 
The largeness of the evening! And there must have 
been other evenings just like this when he had been shut 
up in there. What a long hell it had all been—the dark- 
ness and the loneliness and the feeling that he was 
watched all the time! It was worst in the evenings, for 
then he knew that he would be found guilty. How he 
had gone over and over in his mind the same scene—the 
last ghastly morning and whether he would be brave 
enough to stand it, and whether it was really true that 
they drugged you sometimes to make it easier, and then 
the walking out! But he never got farther than that. 
Sometimes sleep would end the torture; yet he had 
dreaded that, for it meant the awakening and dreams that 
were only dreams, and the agony of facing another day. 
He remembered how he had fought against sleep with a 
sort of terror. And all that time outside here had been 
the world, going its way. While he was in there he had 
come to doubt if there really was a world outside. They 
had taken him away from all that. He had been help- 
less, a mere thing, pulled this way and that. Was all 
that really past ? He must try to realise it. All the 
old terror was gone; he could sleep now without fearing 
to wake up, he could come and go as he liked, he had 
ever so much time, he could make plans, he could begin 
life all over again. But no—he could not add it up like 
that ; the sense of relief was too great. Besides, he had 
all to-morrow to think about it. 

He lay back, and put his hands over his eyes to shield 
them from the rays ofthe sun. He hardly thought now ; 
things were beginning to get blurred. Once again the 
feeling came, stronger than before, that something was 
wrong. There was something he had meant not to do. 
He would have it in a minute if only the sun would not 
keep getting in his eyes. He rolled over on to his face. 
Confound it! Why, that didn’t make it any better! 
Why, it was a light! Why, why, someone was shining 
a light in his eyes! He sat bolt upright with a start, 
and clutched the mattress. There was a glare. There 
was a lantern shining into the darkness of his cell, and 
there was a figure behind it. He woke toitall. It was 
morning—the morning—and they were coming for him. 
It wasn’t true, then ; he had dreamt it. 

He flung himself face downwards on the pillow. ‘* Oh, 
my God, my God, and I had promised not to let myself 
go asleep !”’ CHarLes A, BENNETT. 
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Art and Drama 
THE NEW ART AND THE LAITY 


HE task of explaining the aims and intentions of the 
new aspects of modern art is an extremely difficult 
one, partly because the layman is by nature un- 

willing to concede, without exhaustive proof, many hypo- 
theses which the artist takes to be self-evident, being 
oblivious of the fact that he himself solved the problems 
with infinite labour. We may be sure, however, that an 
intelligent man does not devote his life to any matter 
(especially if he is losing money by so doing) without some 
very good reason. When a man is willing to halve his 
income, or risk his life and health on no income at all, for 
the sake of an idea, we may be certain that he is either 
insane or that the idea is vital and important. The general 
public decides at once that any artist who does not produce 
pictures bearing considerable resemblance to what it is 
accustomed to see (after paying a shilling and leaving its 
umbrella at a turnstile) is effectually mad. 

There may be a few madmen among artists; there are 
certainly a wholesome number of fanatics among them. 
Probably the proportion is not greater than is to be found 
in other professions, but the public sees them more plainly. 
Fanatics, however, are always of value in their own place, 
and these are, after all, but extreme expressions within the 
world of art of what all artists are to the world at large—an 
inspiring leaven without which no one would be able to rise 
at all. 

One of the chief aims of art since its inception has always 
been to produce upon a plane superficies an illusion of some 
object or condition that occurs in nature: to make a flat, 
solid surface transparent, to create impalpable space upon it, 
to make a round thing flat. And just as we knew in the 
beginning that the actual fact was impossible, so we are now 
doubly sure that we have tried every conceivable method of 
bringing it about. And yet, with infinite love and patience, 
a very high degree of excellence has been attained by very 
many. We dignify by immortality the names of those who 
have contributed even in a small degree to our progress in 
that direction, but the fact remains that neither form nor 
colour can be reproduced in any exact degree, and, strangely 
enough, the nearer we approach towards the ideal, the more 
exasperating does the imperfection become. 

On another basis also, artists, even against their will, have 
been driven from the groove they occupied so willingly and 
so long. The invention of photography destroyed the need 
for imitative artists; for, while being capable of repro- 
ducing actual forms with even greater precision than the 
trained eye, because a lens can be made more perfect than 
the human eye in some ways, it can also be used to interpret 
the feeling of the operator. With his camera the photo- 
grapher can “ idealise’’ his subject with greater facility 
than any painter, and in a dozen different ways. It is only 
a question of a little while before the colours of nature will be 
reproduced with the same pitiless and infuriating “* accu- 
racy ’ and untruthfulness. 

All pictures are an answer to the questions “‘ What doI see?”’ 
or “ What do Iimagine I see?”” The unconcentrated mind 
sees so little that it would be futile and perhaps impossible 
to make any record of it. When, however, interest concen- 
trates it upon some object, that object becomes more dis- 
tinct, while the rest remains unrealised. The early painters 
concentrated on a few primary facts and reproduced them as 
faithfully as they could. Their statement was to them 
approximate truth, though because we have all made a 
certain progress it no longer represents so much to us who 


have increased both in the capacity for vision and in power 
of expression. We have been taught to see in one way, and 
now it behoves us to learn another. Nevertheless we are 
hampered by our accomplishments and restraining conven- 
tions, more than the archaic artists were, and so, although 
we do express more, it is often less truthful than the simple 
diagrammatic statements of the first limners. It is this that 
the modern painters, choked with perceptive faculty and 
facility, see and envy in primitive work, and not the super- 
ficial distortion and deterioration of pigments as their 
imitators and the other men in the street suppose. 

Now, what has only recently been realised is that the 
eye, like any other lens, sees one point with greater distinct- 
ness than what surrounds it, and that it has the faculty of 
mysteriously and subconsciously altering its focus with great 
rapidity from one point to another. But each time that the 
focus is changed a new point of view—a new picture, in fact— 
is obtained, although many distinct points of view seem 
simultaneous. This is one of the chief reasons why the 
artist never feels inspired to paint the view which the layman 
considers ‘a perfect picture.”” The modern artists insist 
that a picture should express its meaning with one focus of 
the eye. 

The Fathers “ wrastled ’ long with the problem of the 
difference between what they knew to be so and what their 
eye told them they saw. For many years they were unable 
to believe the testimony of their own eyes, that objects in the 
distance appear smaller than those which are near, and 
attempted to represent them of approximately equal size, 
placing them almost anywhere in the picture and obliging 
the landscape to rise up and support them at times in the 
most eccentric ways. Their observation of detail was often 
excellent, but their synthesis was unconvincing. In time 
“ame proportion and perspective, and those troubles settled 
themselves with many another. Velasquez is called the 
first of the Impressionists, but Monet was perhaps the first 
to realise that the simplest form of picture is a representation 
of what is seen in the moment between opening and closing 
the eyes, the scene observed with one focus of the eye, 
wherein the mind does not wander from one detail to another, 
but accepts an impression of what is before the eye without 
question or qualms, never doubting whether it comes within 
the province of art or the duty of the artist, but taking it 
for granted that, as the eye received its message, so it might 
be reeorded. 

Monet further realised that it was impossible to represent 
sunlight with pigments thousands of times darker than 
the component parts of light, especially as mixing any 
two together made them even darker. Still it was fasci- 
nating to try. Science had discovered new facts about 
colour which, with the best means at bis disposal, Monet 
endeavoured to apply to picture-making. Sometimes he 
succeeded in making something like he meant to record, often 
he failed ; but to his practical demonstration of what can be 
done with paint to produce the mad glitter of colour that we 
call daylight we owe, probably, not only the beginning of 
many of the modern schools and methods of painting, but 
also, incidentally, the fact that one can buy well-prepared 
paint without being obliged to grind it oneself. For the 
Impressionists, using pure colour applied to their canvas— 
not with regard to what they saw, but what it would appear— 
needed the best that could be made. 

And from this we come to the pathetic ery of the layman, 
‘“* Why do they paint me purple and green?” The answer 
is that the modern painter is not content with the formule 
which satisfied past generations. He perceives that the 
brilliance of light, and the vigour in the action of light, 
cannot be rendered at all in the colours which the layman 
thinks he is. It is not easy to make him believe that he is 
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not any colour at all, but may appear any colour according 
to the degree he happens to refract light. 

This is a problem which did not concern the old masters. 
Either they were unconscious of the intensity of light or, 
with their imperfect materials, gave up all hope of repro- 
ducing it. So, consciously or unconsciously, they transposed 
their harmonies from the treble of light, which was impos- 
sible of attainment, to the bass of possibility. They painted 
the saints and the prophets pink or yellow, according to their 
sex, and overlaid their work with varnishes to protect it 
from the ravages of time. This has produced much of the 
“rich and mellow” “tone” that we are accustomed to 
admire in the great picture galleries, although it must be 
confessed that it is surprisingly unlike the colour we see in the 
faces of people around us. 

Brilliance of colour is obtained in painting by the juxta- 
position of masses of certain colours in the right proportions. 
A single spot of colour can be made to tell locally with 
greater vigour if it is isolated by an outline of the right 
correlative colour, or even by proximity to another spot of 
that colour in right proportions. Purple and green happen 
to produce a very vigorous effect together, so that in bril- 
liant schemes of colour they are very useful. 

In a sense it is true to say that as soon as a colour leaves 
the tube the label upon it ceases to be a true definition of it. 
One would suppose that a large number of brilliant colours 
together would produce a brilliant effect, but it is not neces- 
sarily true. Bright colours in small spots have a tendency 
to become grey and dull, which is their effort to become 
white—or light. So we see in the decoration of the Alham- 
bra the separate spots of colour are isolated by thin outlines 
of gold or black, which destroys this tendency to a great 
extent. Again, colours have the property of appearing 
different at different distances: blue, especially, becomes 
darker as you recede from it; so the unhappy painter, seeing 
a shadow blue, makes it a much brighter blue than seems 
necessary close to the canvas, because he knows that at a 
very short distance it will cease to be blue at all if he does 
not. 

When he has failed to express the brilliance he needs with 
blue, he tries green, and finds that it carries farther and 
truer—is, in fact, much more like what he was trying to paint 
than he could make it in the other way. He does not de- 
liberately paint you offensive colours to offend your sense of 
decency, but because, in the effort to represent what he sees, 
he forces the brilliance of his colours, and they in turn force 
him to compromise and apparent indiscretion. When he has 
finished he may even agree with you that the result is unsatis- 
factory; but if not perfect, he consoles himself with the reflec- 
tion that it is far more like reality than the other kind of 
thing. It is not the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, but it is more than you are accustomed to— 
hence these tears ! 

What Monet did for colour Rodin did for form, perhaps 
heralded by Degas. The chief difference between the aims 
of ancient and modern art is, to my mind, this: The older 
painters believed that, to attain the maximum illusion of 
reality, the best method lay in making as large a collection 
of facts approximately true about that reality as was possible. 
The result was a record of a vast series of impressions 
laboriously recorded which did, and still does, convey its 
meaning. The modern artist aims at truth with greater 
sincerity and the deep conviction that it may be attained, 
not, as he formerly hoped, in its entirety, but in part. He no 
more expects the birds of the air to come flocking to his still 
life of fruit than he would paint a fly upon a lady’s nose in 
the hope that the spectator will attempt to brush it away. 

With those ultra-moderns, the Futurists and Cubists, it is 
without doubt very hard for an ordinary layman to have any 


particular sympathy. He need not, however, have any 
more contempt for their “ unintelligible productions ” than 
he has for Coptic poetry, Etruscan inscriptions, or anything 
else that he does not understand. If they mean nothing, he 
isin no way a loser. His error always lies in supposing that 
he knows better what an artist’s work should be like than 
the man himself. Until he knows what the man is attempt- 
ing to do, it is impossible to come to a conclusion as to 
whether he has succeeded or not. This, therefore, he 
should endeavour to discover before he pronounces judg- 
ment. 
STEPHEN HaweEis. 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION 


NDROCLES and the Lion is the most amusing of 

A Mr. Shaw’s religious plays. He has written two 

religious dramas, Major Barbara and Blanco Posnet ; 

one farce, in which conversion is the main theme, Fanny’s 

First Play; and now he has invented a new form, the 
religious pantomime. 

Androcles and the Lion is the reverse of medieval in 
sentiment and doctrine, but its nearest parallel as a dramatic 
entertainment is one of those old miracle plays in which 
buffoonery and religion were mixed pell-mell together. No 
contemporary playwright, except Bernard Shaw, could write 
a religious pantomime (Chesterton alone among writers 
might entertain such an idea), for no other dramatist 
believes so firmly in the virtue of laughter, is so serious, and 
delights so much in knocking serious people off their perch. 
He wants to move you; he cares more about doing that 
than anything else; but of all moods, in himself it seems 
and in others, he distrusts the melting mood most. An 
English audience has not as a rule sufficient emotional 
mobility to follow a method which alternates laughter with 
pathos, philosophy with fun, in such rapid succession. 
Consequently his plays generally divide an audience into 
three sections : those who take in only the funny bits (they 
are the majority, so his plays are popular), those who attend 
chiefly to the religion and philosophy (some of whom dislike 
them or are bored), and those who are irritated and puzzled 
by the two elements being so thoroughly mixed together. 
Among the last are to be found most of his critics. But no 
one can have appreciated a religious play by Bernard Shaw 
as a work of art who has not, if tears come naturally to him, 
cried, and then laughed so soon afterwards that he has for- 
gotten that he cried at all. 

However often one may have criticised Mr. Shaw, and I 
have done so many times, it is exciting to do it again. One 
always feels as though one was going to discover something 
new to say about him after seeing his last play; the walk 
back from the theatre on such occasions for a critic with a 
taste for his profession is a fine pleasure. What I am going 
now to say may not be new, but it was borne in on me with 
fresh force after seeing Androcles. Most of the critics of the 
play have spoken about his indiscriminate satire, his mockery 
of martyrs, his raising a cheap laugh by treating disrespect- 
fully what is usually treated with reverence. In the more 
indignant of these criticisms there was something of that 
vulgarity and obtuseness which led the last Lord Chamber- 
lain to ban Blanco Posnet as a blasphemous play. Blanco 
Posnet seemed blasphemous to the Censor because a horse- 
stealer, burning with the fires of conversion, did not express 
his feelings with conventional reverence. It is easy to 
understand a man, if he hates religion, feeling repelled by 
anyone in Posnet’s state of mind, whether the zealot happens 
to be General Gordon, Wesley, or a horse-stealer. I can 
understand his disliking martyrs next worst to the people 
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who make them. It is possible to hate religious zeal and be 
an exceptionally admirable man like Bradlaugh, Voltaire or 
Samucl Butler. But to allow good taste and convention to 
get between you and the recognition of the very thing you 
profess to and do reverence elsewhere and then to call it 
blasphemous or mean is vulgar and inhuman. I am no 
theologian, but as far as I was ever able to make out what 
was meant by that mysterious sin, so severely penalised that 
it really might have been more clearly defined, it was a deep, 
wilful, damnable unfairness to which this kind of obtuseness 
is certainly akin. My discovery about Mr. Shaw was that 
his most striking merits as a writer spring from his being 
marvellously free from that obtuseness and all forms of 
spiritual snobbery. I do not mean that he sees everywhere 
what is most important, far from it; in some directions he 
seems to me quite blind, but whatever he does admire in 
human nature that he will see wherever it may be, and 
honour equally. Often he discovers it in situations and 
people where it is so buried in incongruities, or so smarmed 
over with bad manners and bad sentiments that his recog- 
nition of it suggests to people that he is satirising the thing 
itsclf. In the case of this play many have apparently 
thought that because the meek little martyr, Androcles, is 
made to talk namby-pambily, and the gross, chaotic 
Ferrovius to parade his inward wrestlings and baw! the 
phrases of a hot-gospeller, that the dramatist was satirising 
the religion of these men. That is obviously a mistake— 
their tone, their sillinesses, yes, but not their faithfulness. 

Ferrovius is explained with sympathetic insight. Lavinia 
says (it shocks him dreadfully for the moment) she would like 
to see him “ fight his way to heaven ”—that is to say, to obey 
his instinct and use his temper, his masterfulness, and his 
sword. While into the mouthof the henpecked, inconspicuous 
Androcles is put one of those lines which summarise a 
character and delight a critic. He is too humbly pacific to 
fight for his life in the arena, too incapable of resentment, 
so he asks, rather with the air of a tired man timidly excusing 
himself for taking a seat in a full waggonette, that he may be 
allowed “to be the one to go to the lions with the ladies.” 
There are four types of religious zealots represented, all of 
them fundamental enough to have existed in the second 
century just as they exist now. 

Androcles is the “ pure fool,” the sort of little man who 
nowadays might go about in fibre shoes and an indiarubber 
coat to avoid using the skins of animals and drink almond 
milk with his tea. Yet in him burns a little flame of courage 
that no wind of misery or torment can make flicker. The 
drawing of his character is an instance of Mr. Shaw’s recog- 
nition of the qualities he admires in whatever character they 
may happen to be found. Ferrovius belongs to the type of 
“born again,” overwhelmingly manly, internally miserable, 
fighting parson, who sometimes gets into a scandalous mess 
to the horror of his flock, the amusement of the world, and 
his own scorching remorse. His religious life, apart from 
taking others by the scruff of the neck and compelling them 
to come in, is a continual struggle to acquire the Christian 
virtues of benevolence and submission and an inner freedom 
and peace. Born a servant of Mars and ignorant of himself, 
he has become a follower of Jesus of Nazareth. He, too, 
reveals himself in a sentence ; he is terrified to think that he 
may betray his Master when he finds himself in the arena 
and give stroke for stroke. ‘“* When I feel a sword in my 
hand I could as soon throw it away as the woman I love from 
my arms. Oh, what have I said? My God, what have I 
said?’ He recovers confidence in himself by officiously 
exhorting the others to pray as they are hustled into the 
arena; but face to face with the gladiators the sudden glory 
of battle seizes him and he stretches out all six of them, to 
return again overwhelmed with remorse and shame. The 


delighted Emperor pardons all the Christians to commemo- 
rate such a feat of arms. He declares extravagantly that he 
will insist upon every man in the Pretorian guard becoming 
a Christian, and offers Ferrovius a place in it. Ferrovius, 
remembering perhaps Lavinia’s words about fighting his way 
to heaven, accepts. His prayers and wrestling for the grace 
of Christian meekness have not been heard, and in the arena 
he has come to understand his own nature. “* The Christian 
God is not yet,” he mournfully concludes. “ I strive for the 
coming of the God who is not yet,” is Lavinia’s response 
to that. 

Lavinia is the third type of martyr. She is the kind who 
goes to the stake with nearly the smallest possible amount of 
definite belief that she is, so te speak, in the secret of the 
universe. An after-life, a martyr’s crown, mean little to 
her ; purgatory and hell nothing at all. She is only certain 
of this, that the whole point of being alive and all satisfying 
happiness lie in obeying an instinct to identify herself with 
the will of the world which is thought of as divine, and that 
instinct prevents her from submitting, even by an act of 
formal recognition like dropping a pinch of incense on an 
altar, to a cult which stands in the way of her religion. 
The dialogue between her and the Captain of the Guard 
is one of the best serious passages in the play; it is quite 
short, but there is a great deal in it. He is rather in love 
with her, and he uses all the arguments that have been used 
against martyrdom to persuade her to sacrifice to Diana. 
He appeals to her scepticism, to her good taste as a lady and 
Roman (why make a pompous, hysterical fuss about a mere 
form), to her common-sense and self-respect (you’re simply 
committing suicide and not even doing anything fine). To 
that last argument she has a reply which makes one think 
with that momentary intensity which often leaves a mark on 
one’s permanent opinions : “ Death is harder for us Christians 
than for you.” She means she has something which she 
really wants to live for. 

The fourth type of zealot is Spintho, who does not know 
what faith is. He is lashed on by his own misery and terror 
and lured by the hope of currying favour with superior 
powers. In a _ particular case he turned tail and was 
accidentally eaten by a lion; but he is the sort of creature 
who swells the ranks of every persecuted cause or religion 
and makes it all the harder for genuine people to fight or 
suffer for it. He usually attracts the almost undivided 
attention of persecutors who want to justify their conduct. 
As the centurion says while he is cuffing and shaking 
him, ‘‘ You’re the sort as makes duty a pleasure.” Mr. 
Shaw has omitted two other types of martyr: the man who 
goes to the stake with something very like a bad conscience 
(he is rare, but he is interesting and, I think, lovable), and 
the martyr who sacrifices himself because he simply thinks 
certain definite dogmas are true. Mr. Shaw holds that 
such men do not face death for their creed. If this play 
were an historical drama this last omission would be a serious 
defect, but it is not, and I have, while discussing the thought 
in it, almost forgotten that it is a pantomime. Other 
critics, however, have described the fun, the inimitable lion, 
the Emperor, the call-boy of the Colosseum, who announces 
the next item on the programme in the familiar voice : 
“No. 11. Lions and Christian women.”’ It was the thought 
and feeling in this delightful cntertainment that needed 
further comment. Coming out from the theatre, I heard one 
man say to another: “ But what’s the point to the whole 
thing?” “Oh,” said his friend, “ it’s a skit on plays like 
The Sign of the Cross and Quo Vadis. That’s what it comes 
to.” I was jammed up close against them and I could not 
help saying: “I think it would be nearer the mark to"say 
that The Sign of the Cross is a skit upon it.” 

Desmonp MacCarrtny. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


‘HE question of the over-production of books is dealt 
with very interestingly by Mr. P. P. Howe, whose 
Malthus and the Publishing Trade, originally printed 
in the English Review, has now been issued by Mr. Secker as 
No. 1 of the “ John Street Booklets.” That there is immense 
over-production nobody can deny. The number of books pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom has risen from 6,044 in 1901 to 
10,725 in 1909, to 10,804 in 1910, 10,914 in 1911, and 12,067 
in 1912. Of these at least a half are meant for the general 
reader, and an enormous number of them, both of the novels 
and of the “ heavy” books, are bad and useless. They 
profit nobody—neither him that gives nor him that takes. 
The author loses on them, the publisher loses on them, the 
bookseller loses on many of them, and the reader gains 
nothing from them. A great deal of money and time is 
spent on their production, and all to no purpose. 


aK tic a 


Let us leave out of account the hopelessly rotten book 
that sells seareely any copies at all, and consider the medium 
class of books which are not literature, but which a large 
number of people think just worth reading. If things were 
economically arranged there would be just enough of these 
published to satisfy the demands of the various classes of 
readers with their various tastes. But as things are we get 
hundreds of books very closely resembling each other, and 
each one of which is as capable of pleasing a given reader’s 
taste as any of the others. Nobody who goes in for popular 
fiction (for example) has time to read anything like all the 
books that are published to suit his particular taste. Almost 
every publisher feels bound to issue long lists of books to 
all intents and purposes the facsimiles of those brought out 
by his rival. The result is that each year there are published 
thousands of books which really do cater for a certain taste, 
but which have to compete with so many similar works that, 
except for some adventitious piece of luck, they cannot 
possibly sell to a greater extent than a few hundred copies. 
In one sense the young and unknown author may be a 
gainer, for, though he makes no money, he gets his hook 
published. But the waste of labour and material is 
scandalous. 

* * as 


Mr. Howe gives a table concerning the “ Ordinary Novel,” 
the accuracy of which anyone in the trade could verify. 
Here it is: 


(?) PUBLISHER AND (ii) AUTHOR, IN ACCOUNT WITH TUE 
Orpinarny NOVEL. 
(i) 
& «a &@ £ s.%d. 
By Sales— 
450 copies at average 


price to trade of 
3s. 3d. per copy ... 73 2 6 


To Cost of Paper, 
Printing and 
Binding, cheaply 50 0 0O 
Cost of Advertising 


ditto... - 15 0 0 
Working Expenses, 
ditto... 7 0 0 


Author’s Royalties 16 17 6 





£88 17 6 
73 2 6 


£15 15 0 Ordinary Loss to Publisher. 





(ii) 
£ s. d. £ s. d. 
By Royalties, say 1 
1 0 0 per cent. on 450 
copies at 6s.... -- 1617 6 


To Cost of Foolscap, 
Pens, etc. ose 
Cost of Typing MS.: 
say 80,000 words 
at Is. per thou- 
sand, and one 
duplicate o 6 0 0 
Postages—to and 
from three pub- 
lishers, to one 
publisher soe © 
Cost of living, Ordi- 
nary Author, £1 
a week for 26 
weeks ... -- 26 0 0 


cr 
= 


£33 5 O 
1617 6 


£16 7 6 Ordinary Loss to Author. 


— ee 
Nore.—The Ordinary Author who is fortunate may get a sum of 
not exceeding £25 “in advance and on account of royalties”; in 
which case the result will be a slightly increased balance on the 
wrong side of the Publisher’s account, and a slightly decreased 
balance on the wrong side of the author's. 
* * a 
** Everybody loses by this ordinary book.” Some pub- 
lishers with large capital and larger outputs may make up 
their losses with a number of successful or good books ;_ but 
almost every publisher issues many books each year for 
which no reasonable man dreams a large sale is possible. 
No other trade in the country is run on such absurd lines. It 
is hard to put one’s finger on the exact causes ; one certainly 
is that many publishers have a theory that the whole thing 
is a lottery, and some books out of a large batch must turn 
up trumps; another is that firms are afraid to run small 
lists whilst other firms are running large ones, because of the 
impression that may be made upon the booksellers; and 
another is that there are far too many authors who will 
write without hope of remuneration. Mr. Howe suggests a 
Malthusian self-restraint on the part of persons afflicted with 
the cacoéthes; that sounds Utopian, but it is conceivable 
that publishers, booksellers and even libraries may some day 
unite to discuss the feasibility of reducing output whilst 
keeping up sales. Personally, I believe that one book out 
of two could be weeded out without the total amount of 
reading done by the public being diminished at all. 


od 3k * 


In October will appear the first number of War and 
Peace, which is described as “‘ a Norman Angell Monthly.” 
Its object will be to meet the demand for a saner discussion 
of vital international questions and to spread the philosophy 
of The Great Illusion. The organ will be strictly non-party ; 
it is to be published under the wegis of the Garton Foundation, 
of which Mr. Balfour is one of the trustees ; whilst amongst 
its first contributors will be Lord Loreburn, Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, Mr. G. P. Gooch, Mr. F. W. Hirst, Prof. L. T. 
Hobhouse, Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, Mr. Stephen Reynolds, 
and Mr. Alfred Noyes. Mr. Angell himself will contribute a 
regular column giving advice to workers in the movement. 
News from abroad will be a feature ; readers will be kept in 
touch with what is being done by all the various peace 
societies ; and current international politics will be sub- 
jected to a reasoned examination free from the slavery of 
outworn phrases and metaphors. The scheme is one which 
must be recognised as a potentially very beneficent one 
even by those who do not accept all the conclusions arrived 
at by Mr. Angell in his books. 

SoLomMoN EAGLe, 
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NEW NOVELS 
The Red Room. By 


Latimer. 6s. 
The Yoke of Pity. 
5s. net. 

Vanishing Points. 

There is so much in The Red Room so strongly reminiscent 
of Charles Dickens that were it the only book of Strindberg’s 
that I had read, I should be strongly tempted to call its 
author the Scandinavian Dickens or something of that sort. 
As a fact, I have read only two other books of Strindberg’s, 
but the reading of these was quite sufficient to convince me 
that between his mind and genius and those of Dickens the 
differences were much greater than the resemblances. This 
book is distinctly in the Dickens vein. It criticises life, 
character, and institutions from a standpoint very similar to 
that of Dickens, and in the criticism of them it brings to bear 
very much the same closeness of observation, very much 
the same penetration of insight, and very much the same— 
I was going to add—humour, but that is where the difference 
comes. Strindberg, like Dickens, has any amount of humour ; 
but whereas the humour of Dickens was nearly always 
genial and very rarely grim, the humour of Strindberg is 
very rarely genial and nearly always grim. There are 
scenes in this book at which, had Dickens written them, we 
should have laughed outright, laughed loud and even 
merrily, although we should have been quite conscious all 
the while of the underlying pathos and even of the—oh, 
horror is too strong a term—lct us say, then, decided un- 
pleasantness of them. As it is, we only smile at them, and 
the smile is rather a forced smile, a trifle acidulated ; it does 
little more than flicker around the corners of the lips. I 
notice that Mr. Bernard Shaw, in his new edition of The 
Quintessence of Ibsenism, asserts, or seems to assert—I am 
not quite sure that he actually does assert it—that this 
difference is a difference rather in us than in the author ; 
that it is our attitude towards the things described that has 
changed. This is partly true, as most of Mr. Shaw’s criti- 
cisms are partly true ; but it is not wholly true, as also most 
of Mr. Shaw’s criticisms are not wholly true. You can prove 
its falsity yourself if you will. Read again one of Dickens’s 
descriptions of a more or less drunken revel which you read 
for the first time five-and-twenty or more years ago. You 
will find that it amuses you, so far as it does amuse you, in 
very much the same way now that it did then, that it arouses 
in you very much the same emotions. Then read the scene 
in The Red Room in which Charles Nicholas Falk entertains 
his friends, Levin and Nystrém, at supper, and in which the 
three get steadily drunker and still more drunk. You will 
find it will amuse you not at all in the same way, and that 
your emotions will be very different. And this not because 
your attitude towards over-indulgence in alcoholic liquors 
has changed, but because the whole thing is presented by a 
strikingly different method. It is admirably done; take, 
for instance, this little description of the almost final stage : 


AuGust STRINDBERG. Howard 


By Jutren Benpa. Fisher Unwin. 


By Auice Brown. Constable. 6s. 





The intoxication had reached the sentimental stage; they moved 
nearer together ; they talked of their good qualities, of the wickedness 
of the world, the warmth of their feelings, the strength of their good 
intentions ; they grasped each other’s hands. Falk spoke of his wife ; 
of his kindness to her; he regretted the lack of spirituality in his 
calling ; he mentioned how painfully aware he was of his lack of 
culture ; he said that his life was a failure ; and after the consumption 
of his tenth liqueur, he confided to Levin that it had been his ambition 
to go into the church, become a missionary, even. They grew more 
and more spiritual. Levin spoke of his dead mother, her death and 
funeral, of an unhappy love-affair, and finally of his religious convic- 
tions, as a rule jealously guarded as a secret. And soon they were 
launched on an eager discussion of religion. It struck one—it struck 


two—and they were still talking. . . . The daylight was breaking 


through the chinks of the shutters; its shafts pierced the cloud of 
smoke and drew cabalistic figures on the tablecloth between the two 
champions of their faith, busily engaged in re-editing the Augsburg 
Confession. 

‘“* They grew more and more spiritual.”” That is an exact 
touch, the touch of one who has quite obviously been there. 

The Red Room is not a story in the ordinary sense of the 
term: there is no coherent scheme, no development. It is a 
series of episodes in the life of Stockholm—I know not how 
many years ago, but a good many, I take it—the life of the 
journalistic, literary, and artistic sets: the hard-up sets. 
Through many, but by no means all, of these episodes moves 
Arvid Falk, a young man who, in the beginning of the book, 
throws up his berth in a Government office in order to em- 
bark on a literary career, and who in the end returns to 
respectability and makes what looks like being a happy 
marriage. It is interesting, but not absorbingly interesting. 

The Yoke of Pity is an English translation of M. Julien 
Benda’s L’Ordination, and the English publisher’s note 
quotes from The Times to the effect that L’Ordination was 
the novel of the winter in Paris, and that all Paris has been 
talking about it ever since. I cannot help fecling that all 
Paris must have been hard put to it for something to talk 
about, and I do not believe that anyone who reads it in its 
English form will be greatly tempted to talk about it at all. 
I say in its English form because the translation strikes me 
as defective here and there, and because there are indications 
that the book has been severely expurgated. It is all about 
a man of scientific proclivities and intellectual aspirations 
who formed—dropped into, would be better—a liaison with 
a married woman of lower social rank and considerably less 
intelligence than his. They were foolish enough to spend 
much too much time in each other’s arms; and although he 
was very happy at first, he soon became extremely miserable. 
He discovered that she loved him vastly more than he loved 
her, and he could not bring himself to inform her of the 
discovery or to act upon it. So she became a sort of sweet 
damnation. His passion turned to pity, to pity so deep and 
so insistent that it gave him what Shakespeare calls “ a hell 
of time.” His miseries, his writhings, his rancours and 
resentments are set out at great length, though not at such 
length in English as, to judge by the many lines of dots, 
they were in French. However, with a desperate effort, he 
pulls himself together and throws off the yoke. Then, with 
a view to devoting the rest of his life to science and philo- 
sophy, he looks about him for a wife “* who would let him be 
quict and would be neither negative nor inhuman.” He did 
not in the least believe that he would find her, but he did 
find her. As a wife for an Abstract Thinker Clémence proved 
all that was desirable. When he wished to think alone she 
left him alone to think. It is true that on a certain evening, 
two years after their marriage, she did put her arms round his 
neck and ask him why he did not allow her to understand 
what he was doing. “ It is very dry. . . . 1am no good as 
a teacher,” he murmured. She turned away, and never 
referred to the matter again. But Clémence desired a child ; 
her desire was fulfilled ; the little one developed hip disease, 
and Félix, her father, developed the paternal instinct : 
developed it to a quite abnormal degree. Once more pity 
beeame his master; it played, as it must play—at least this 
is M. Benda’s theory— cat and fiddle with abstract thinking. 
He realised that he could not at once be a decent father and 
an Olympian. 





But you, O great contemplatives, living alone in your cells at Oxford 
or Constance, brotherless, without penitents, or poor, or disciples, 
truly dead to all “ created love,” whose Faith, unacquainted with 
Charity, sought ever the meaning of God and not His love . . . I have 
failed to become one of you! . . . I have fallen into the toils of the 
flesh. . . . I have loved my child, even as the beasts of the forest, 
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even as the beasts of the field. . . . And now all is at an end. « « 


Even my worship of you will leave me. . . . To-morrow I shall only 


be a thing that loves. . . 

The Yoke of Pity is really more an essay than a novel. It 
is the minutely elaborate analysis of the soul of a man fated 
by his temperament to take everything too seriously. It is 
the study of a spiritual and sensual debauchee. 

It was rather perverse of Miss Brown to seek to justify the 
title of her volume by quoting from Eckermann : 


You cannot see beyond the vanishing point. True. But take one 


step and you see more. And so on—to Infinity. 


One of the chief merits of her short stories is that, after she 
has written the last word of each of them, one does not see 
more or in the least want to see more. One feels, on the 
contrary, that that episode is completed. Take as a fair 
sample of the sixteen The Discovery. A great author has 
died ; he was known to have a great and unrequited passion. 
Two young journalists, a man and a woman, adoring ad- 
mirers of his work, though neither of them had seen him in 
the flesh, take a little run down into the country with the 
object of visiting a cottage at which he had spent some 
months, and of discovering any little simple facts about him 
from the woman who owned the cottage. In that cottage 
they discover more than they had expected or hoped. They 
light upon a sealed parcel, which they open, and find it to be 
a bundle of love letters which the great dead author had 
written to the object of his unrequited passion, and which 
had been by her returned to him. They reverently burn 
those letters at the kitchen fire, without reading them, of 
course. That is all, but it is quite enough. Had it been 
much more, but less skilfully, less delicately, less subtilely 
done, one would have liked it not half as well. What is true 
of that story is true of most of the others. Miss Brown has 
a style of her own and a method of her own, and both method 
and style are excellent. 
Husert BLanp. 


WINDOW-BREAKING—THROUGH 
FRENCH GLASSES 


Jenny s’en va-t-en Guerre. By Puitipre Miter. Bernard 
Grasset, Paris. 3 fr, 50 c. 

In the art of commenting on contemporary social move- 
ments and the manners of the people, French writers can 
most adeptly, and perhaps with better grace than any others, 
show both keen criticism and true sympathy at the same 
time. And in this art of sympathetic sociological criticism 
the most telling and permanently effective method adopted 
by French writers is the simple narration of events—the 
sketching of life without exaggeration of plot or caricature 
in the delineation of character. 

That is the method used by Philippe Millet. Probably 
neither the author himself nor any one of his readers would 
look upon Jenny s’en va-t-en Guerre as a great work of 
literary art ; but the scénes anglaises in the volume are quite 
certainly something better than photographic, and _ the 
writing is of a kind quite distinct from mere journalism. In 
fact, so it may be gathered from a hint in the preface, the 
book was written as a kind of antidote to relieve the artistic 
sense and conscientious love of truth of the author, who, as 
London correspondent, has already given his professional 
view of the events so faithfully, sympathetically, and 
critically depicted in the semi-fictitious scenes put together 
under the title Jenny s’en va-t-en Guerre. 

It is quaint and a little confusing, though quite artistic 
in the blending of the historic incidents, the journalistic 
reminiscences, with scenes from the author’s imagination ; 


and the mixing of real names both with those of characters 
who, though not given their real names, are quite evidently 
sketches of living personages, and with those of characters 
created to make the story picturesque as well as those who are 
representative of a type or are composite character-portraits. 
In the last category is the cabinet minister, David Winston, 
who is certainly not an entirely imaginary character, though 
it would be difficult to determine whether he were more 
David or Winston. 

As often happens, the minor characters appeal most 
successfully for the readers’ sympathy, though all are 
interesting human individualities. In the first and longest 
of the scénes, the one which most nearly resembles a novel, 
the most interesting characters are a policeman and _ his 
Suffragette wife. The policeman Winterbottom is depicted 
as a large, strong, calm, incorruptible, and altogether immacu- 
late disciple of Duty. Throughout the story he never, for 
example, loses his temper. Still, the character is no mere 
conventional figure. On the contrary, it is an impressive 
drawing of an individuality which lives and is lovable. 
There is a scene in which Winterbottom takes his wife to the 
police station and afterwards in “ Black Maria ”’ to prison. 
In the struggle at her arrest Mrs. Winterbottom had broken 
one of her husband’s teeth. As they reach the police station 
she says: “‘I am sorry about the tooth—but not about the 
window ; next time I shall break two of them.” During the 
journey in ** Black Maria” husband and wife hold a whispered 
conversation through the door of the cell. “I shall have 
to resign as constable and become a detective,”’ he says. 

** Oh, don’t say that,”’ she replies. ‘‘ Listentome. Have 
I not been a devoted wife to you? Have I not always kept 
your linen clean ? ” 

Remembering what a good housekeeper she had been, the 
policeman is profoundly moved. Afterwards she con- 
tinues : “* You must not give up your work, Billy. England 
expects both of us to do our duty.” 

“You are right. You are a true Englishwoman, Helen.” 

Then the policeman (an ex-soldier) is suddenly filled with 
pride, thinking what a splendid “ three-quarters” their 
little son Charles will make on the football field in a few 
years to come; and the chapter concludes with domestic 
instructions whispered through the cell door from wife to 
husband, such as that he must always put on slippers when 
he comes home with wet feet. 

Jenny s’en va-t-en Guerre is more than merely picturesque. 
There are many indications that the author has considered 
the problems involved in the different scenes seriously, 
but from the psychological rather than from the sociological 
point of view. In relating, for instance, the exploits of 

Jenny, who is a painter by profession and a humorist by 
nature, the author shows a very careful study of psychological 
development. But with regard to social problems in them- 
selves, what he says of one of the characters is probably true 
of himself : ** La sociologie l’endormait.”” Even in his former 
volume of English scenes, La Crise Anglaise, which dealt 
with the 1910 elections, it is his view of the character of the 
electors and the elected, rather than any study of the social 
questions involved, that is the chief factor of the work. 
The like may also be said of the two other scenes in the 
present volume, that of the mourning for the late King and 
that of the Torrey-Alexander Revival. The author is 
sympathetic towards English peculiarities ; but bis conclu- 
sions to all three scenes are decidedly satirical. With 
regard to English loyal mourning, for instance, he con- 
cludes : 
The French make the very basis of their social life hatred of false- 


hood ; thence their political feebleness ; thence also their power, which 
consists in stopping only when a clear solution has been reached. 
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As to Great Britain, she cherishes traditional lies. One has the right 
to make fun of her for it ; but the proof that this system is not so bad 
after all is that it has produced the British Empire. 


He skilfully traces religious “ Revival ” to sex emotion, 
though in the first scene he satirises the ‘“‘ antis *’ who trace 
the suffrage agitation to that source. He uses no satire 
against ‘“‘militancy”’; but by simply depicting certain 
scenes hints at certain evils. Thus one window-breaker calls 
to another: “J’en ai cassé deux, deux immenses! Comme 
c’est amusant!” Then, after depicting a revolt in prison, 
he says of Jenny, when she is handled by the police : 

Le contact de ses bourreaux lui brdlait encore les bras et le dos. 
Sensation d’autant plus humiliante qu’au premier moment elle n’avait 


pu se defendre d’y prendre un certain plaisir. Un sursaut de revolte 
la secoua des pieds & la téte. 


So the naturally light-hearted Jenny is made by prison an 
irreconcilable rebel. Then there is this conclusion. Says 
David Winston to a friend : “‘ By the way, do you know that 
Jenny Kay comes out of prison to-morrow? I think that 
these two months of prison will have calmed her.” Then, 
laughing with assurance: “* Nothing is so efficacious, believe 
me, in crushing an embryo revolution—especially a revolu- 
tion of women—as a wise and methodical persecution.” 


AN IRISHWOMAN IN THE EAST 


Studies from an Eastern Home. By the Sister NIVEDITA 
(Marcaret E. Nose). Memoir by S. K. Ratcliffe. 
Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. 


Margaret Noble was one of those determined enthusiasts 
whom it is not easy for cooler heads to understand. We 
accept her, of course, as we accept an earthquake or anything 
else that we know has happened; but she was too extra- 
ordinary in her life, too remote from our ordinary, timid, 
wage-earning interests, not to be a stiff problem to our 
imaginations. She had the genius of self-dedication, and 
that in itself is rare. But it is the path into which her genius 
finally drove her that especially amazes us. It was a unique 
fate, we imagine, which took one who was by birth the 
daughter of a Congregationalist minister and by pro- 
fession a busy Wimbledon schoolmistress and made of her a 
flaming leader of Indian Nationalism. Stevenson, as he 
dwelt amid his * ultimate islands ” in the South Seas, bowed 
self-consciously to the “ romance of destiny ” that had cast 
him there. Margaret Noble, living the life of an Indian 
woman in the Hindu quarter of Calcutta, and attempting to 
blow the faith of the people into a fire that would make of 
their very politics a religious passion, had still better cause to 
look back and marvel at romance so incalculable and so 
imperative. 

Mr. Ratcliffe, in the vivid memoir which serves as an 
introduction to the present book, portrays her as a figure of 
stern graciousness as she went about her life's work. Or, 
perhaps, it is Mr. Nevinson who supplies the sternness in the 
note in which he tells us that “* she was at once destructive 
and creative, terrible and beneficent.”’ She had militant 
habits of discussion even in the days when she was a Wimble- 
don schoolmistress, and she remained disputatious, fiery, and 
withering in just causes till the end. It was, in a sense, her 
argumentativeness which was the beginning of the adventure 
which was at length to make her a nun of Indian Nationalism. 
When the Swami Vivekananda came as a missionary of 
Hinduism to London in 1895 and 1896 she used to go with a 
friend to his classes in St. George’s Road, Pimlico, where she 
was, Mr. Ratcliffe tells us, ‘‘ for a time a hostile and conten- 
tious hearer.” This was the contentiousness that comes 
before conversion. Before the end of 1896 she had not only 
come to accept the Swami’s theosophiec creed, but had even 


undertaken, at his bidding, to throw up her career in Eng- 
land and to go out and inaugurate a bold scheme for the 
education of the women of India. How her life in India— 
where she was initiated into the Order of Ramakrishna by 
the name of Sister Nivedita (the Dedicated)—began in 
failure Mr. Ratcliffe relates without going into explanations. 
That later on, however, she succeeded not only in her 
educational schemes, but in identifying herself entirely with 
the people of the country of her adoption, is a fact to which 
hundreds of witnesses bear testimony. Mr. Rabindranath 
Tagore says of her that she was “ a Mother of the People. . .. 
When she uttered the words ‘Our People’ the tone of 
absolute kinship which struck the ear was not heard from 
any other among us.” Mr. Ratcliffe again gives us a charm- 
ing picture of her at home among the Hindus in the years 
after she had overcome “ the suspicions of the quiet, proud, 
and intensely self-respecting people of Bagh Bazaar ” : 

She was ...entirely accepted by her Hindu neighbours. All their doors 
were open to her. In the bazaars and lanes and by the riverside every- 
body knew her, and she would be saluted as she passed with an affec- 
tionate reverence which was beautiful and touching to see. The House 
of the Sisters was known to all ; not as a school merely, but as a centre 
of unfailing friendliness and succour. The people remembered how, 
when the plague broke out among them, Sister Nivedita had joined with 
the brethren of the Order of Ramakrishna in a crusade of nursing and 
sanative cleansing. And in times when there was no spectacular call 
of pestilence or flood, there went out from her house a constant stream 
of social and personal service. 

Some of the most arresting—if so over-used a word is 
permissible—* studies” in the present book are those in 
which Sister Nivedita records her own impressions of this 
new life that the “ romance of destiny ” had made for her. 
She describes, for instance, how in the Hindu home the 
mistress of the house, however rich, generally rises some- 
where near four o’clock and “ does something, either her 
husband’s room or the family chapel, with her own hands.” 
And then she proceeds to tell us how the matron, having 
gone through the ritual of devotions, bath, and family 
prayers, may at the last moment have to give up her break- 
fast to some chance beggar. “ In this way it is often two 
o'clock, and I have heard of its being eleven at night, before 
the head of a large houschold will breakfast.’ Sister 
Nivedita’s book, however, is not mainly concerned with the 
domesticities of India, though she does not soon weary of the 
poetry which she found in the life of the Indian home. As 
witness this, for instance : 

In India all the small birds and beasts that seek the shelter of the 
house are holy. They come in the train of Lakshmi, the Goddess of 
Fortune, and show that her presence is about us. And it was a yellow- 
clad fakir who, seated with us one day in silent watching of the loves 
and quarrels, the faithfulness and mutual forgiveness of the sparrows, 


suddenly broke his musing with the words : ‘“* How wonderful that they 
ean live thus without a scripture ! ” 


But in many of her chapters Sister Nivedita turns by 
preference from India of the house to the India of the 
imagination, the India of history. Some of her pleasantest 
studies are concerned with cities and inherited customs and 
national occasions. Of her politics we get practically 
nothing in the book, and this is a disappointment. But 
though we are drawn to Studies from an Eastern Home largely 
for the sake of the author’s passionate political faith, it 
stands well enough on its merits as literature. It is full of 
little pieces of fancy like that concerning “ the tall green- 
turbaned heads of a line of cocoanut palms ”’ seen from the 


terrace-wall of the zenana. The sketches are often slight 
and cursory, but the author’s sincerity, her distinction of 
vision, her complete pleasure in the colour and movement of 
Indian life, give them a strange charm. Read in the light of 
her career, so early brought to a tragic close, they have a 
poignant fascination as well. 
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HOW TO AVOID ORIGINALITY 


La Psychologie Objective. Par W. Becuterew, Professeur 
a l’Académie impériale de Médecine de Saint-Péters- 
bourg. Traduit de Russe par N. Kostyleff. Alcan. 
7 f. 50 ce. 

From psychology as it is here set forth subjective terms 
are rigidly excluded. Thus attention is designated as 
nervous concentration, memories as vestiges of neuro- 
psychic reactions, the emotions as variations of the affective 
tone, and voluntary acts as personal reflexes. Indeed, 
Professor Bechterew gets rid of the distinction between mind 
and body by calling mental phenomena neuro-psychic 
processes, and proposes “ Reflexology” as an alternative 
title for his book. 

He starts his investigations from the simple reflex action 
which constitutes the protozoon’s commerce with the world, 
and which consists of immediate and invariable responses to 
impacts from outside agencies. He then proceeds to 
demonstrate that all mental action is but a variation and 
complication of such reflexes, which are delayed and ex- 
tended more and more, as mind develops, until sometimes 
the reaction may take place years after the impression has 
been received. With a wealth of detail with which only a 
very well-equipped laboratory could have supplied him, he 
describes the sensorial, central and executive apparatus that 
brings about this development, which begins when the 
cerebral traces of one impingement are retained to modify 
those that are made by succeeding collisions. The process 
ends, of course, in such activities as imagination and logical 
thinking. 

One of the practical uses which Dr. Bechterew claims for 
his experimentation is that of controlling testimony and 
finding out when people are telling lies—at any rate, in the 
hospital and the laboratory. The principle on which he 
works is that which reveals itself when one repeatedly gives 
a patient two stimulations at the same time—say, an electric 
shock to the sole of the foot and a colour excitation to the eye— 
and finds that after a time the colour alone without the shock 
will effect the characteristic movement of the foot. Every 
psychologist knows that Professor Bechterew follows out the 
most involved systems of associations in people’s minds in 
this way, and thus discovers even such recondite facts as 
their artistic tastes and their moral persuasions without 
their conscious co-operation. But it is not every psychologist 
to whom his personal success in using them will recommend 
his methods. There is much trivial information in this book 
which everyone knows without class-room demonstrations 
with expensive apparatus, and many of the reactions of 
which exact measurements are given teach one but little 
about human conduct. On page 197, for instance, we are 
solemnly told that when an animal has eaten enough it turns 
away from food, and that when a man is tired he finds 
nothing so attractive as a feather-bed or an arm-chair; and 
on page 121 we are told, to the second, how much disturbance 
the fright caused by a gun report or a magnesium flash 
creates in the nervous system. Surely this experiment, 
quantitative though its results were, is less informative than 
many which the worthy author of Sandford and Merton 

employed by way of training the two unfortunate waifs, one 
of whom he intended to reward for her docility by marrying 
her. When he suddenly made a fire flare up beside one of 
them to test her fortitude he certainly learnt more about 
terror than he would have ascertained by calculating 
reaction times. 

The real difficulty of interpreting character is, of course, 
that of synthesis ; and to be a synthetist one must be not a 
mere scientist, but in some degree an artist. The examinee’s 
behaviour is sensibly different outside the laboratory from 


what it is inside; “ neuro-psychiec reactions” cannot be 
studied apart from conduct as a whole, and no one’s bearing 
towards one man is the same as it is towards another. Some 
originality, therefore, must enter into all our judgments of 
others if they are to be correct. But just as men have 
adopted whole philosophies and religions in order to avoid 
making personal estimates, so they are now elaborating 
sciences, by believing in the general principles of which they 
can escape active observation, particular knowledge, and 
courageous individualism. They do not want life to be a 
fairy-tale told by themselves and full of surprises, but an 
evolutionary exhibition of a supposititious Absolute Truth, 
or a cinematograph show unwinding itself before them 
rapidly and mechanically. 


THE FARM LABOURER’S PROBLEM 
IN HISTORY 


The Farm Labourer: the History of a Modern Problem. 
By O. Jocetyn Duntop. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


It is satisfactory to observe that the books now being 
published on rural problems are free from the narrowness 
and bitterness which characterise many of the earlier 
writings on the subject. In this respect Dr. Dunlop’s book 
is admirable ; it has, however, another fault. It “ smells 
of the lamp” rather than of the farmyard. It gives, as it 
sets itself out to do, the gist of the history of the problem of 
the English labourer during the last 150 years, but it tells 
little of the labourer himself, of his personal problem, of his 
home, his thoughts, and his work. Nevertheless, it is an 
interesting if somewhat depressing story that is told. 

The half-century before 1760 is considered by Dr. Dunlop 
to have been a halcyon period for the workers on the land ; 
men, we are told, were “ prosperous and well-to-do, and 
possessed of ample means of bettering their condition ” ; 
they had not only land, but valuable common rights, and 
secondary employment in industries and crafts, whilst the 
great multiplicity in the sizes of agricultural holdings gave 
the labourer his opportunity of rising in life. The enclosures 
put an end to all this, and reduced the smaller men to a posi- 
tion in which they depended entirely on wages. Then 
followed a long period of deplorable poverty and misery, 
becoming gradually worse and worse, until the labourer 
was forced by the conditions created by the repeal of the 
old Poor Law to supplement his own wage by sending wife 
and children, old and young, into the fields to earn a few 
pence per day. During this time of poverty and misery all 
the modern remedies were suggested—a legal minimum 
wage, compulsory insurance, and “ land for the people ” ; 
but little was done, and the labourer either migrated or 
remained to suffer. 

So far the story has been told by other writers, but the 
chapter on Agricultural Labourers’ Unions contains a great 
deal of most valuable information, gathered together, we 
believe, for the first time. This was certainly the most 
remarkable movement that has taken place in rural England 
since the peasant risings 500 years before. It is interesting 
to gather that, as in the old risings so in the modern agitation, 
the people were led by men of a strong religious turn of 
mind, and took a remarkably moderate tone. The feeling 
on the other side, however, was most bitter, and the Union 
men appear to have been subjected to every possible perse- 
cution at the hands of squires, farmers, and even parsons ; 
whilst the Government of the day showed its bias by 
allowing soldiers to be employed in getting in the harvests. 
This account of the labourers’ unions is the most valuable 
part of the work; it only requires to be brought up to date 
by an account of the Eastern Counties Labourers’ and Small 
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Holders’ Union, formed some seven years ago in Norfolk and 
now rapidly spreading into other counties. 

It is when one comes to the present day that the author 
allows herself, in small matters, a certain unwise freedom in 
making statements based on her own personal impressions, 
particularly in the remarks on small holdings, on housing, 
and on the relations between farmers and labourers. We 
are told, for instance, in reference to housing reform, that a 
chief obstacle, “* local reluctance to increase the rates, has 
been overcome.” One only wishes that this were true! The 
statement that “the identity of farmers’ and labourers’ 
interests ” is being recognised at the present time conveys 
a pleasant impression ; it is true in the sense that all human 
interests are identical, but the statement as it stands hardly 
seems to fit in with the struggle between labourers and farmers 
for better wages and better houses now going on throughout 
the greater part of England. The allianee of the squire and 
the farmer against the labourer has, we fear, more years of life 
to run. But these are small matters—indeed, the changes at 
the present time are so rapid that a very few months may 
show whether the author is right or wrong. The book, on 
the whole, is sound ; it is a carefully prepared, reliable history 
of the problem of the farm labourer, and everyone who 
wishes to make himself familiar with this problem can now 
obtain the material information from this book without 
having to read the more exhaustive treatises of the dis- 
tinguished foreign professors who have made a special 
_Study of rural England. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Dervorgilla, Lady of Galloway, and her Abbey of the Sweet Heart. By 
WentWortsH Huys#e. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 

It was indeed a pious act to resurrect the memory of this medieval 
chatelaine, to whom England owes much, but most in her capacity as 
founder of Balliol College, Oxford. She was born about 1213, and 
married John de Balliol in 1233, became a widow in 1269, founded the 
College in 1282, and died in 1290. Simon the Tanner of Falaise, the 
grandfather of William the Conqueror, was among her ancestors ; so was 
Godiva of Coventry ; John Baliol, King of Scotland, was her son, and 
the Comyns, Black and Red, and the Bruce were her kinsmen. Hers 
was an age of deep religious enthusiasm ; the Crusades had not yet 
ceased their call for a Church Militant, St. Francis and St. Dominic both 
lived well on into the thirteenth century, monasteries were springing up 
everywhere, and the Knights Hospitallers, who are with us yet, were 
waxing strong. Hence her original Statutes of Balliol College have a 
distinctly monastic flavour, the disappearance of which is by no means 
entirely to be rejoiced over. 


“And that better provision be made for the sustenance of the 
poor, for whose advantage it is our intent to labour, we desire that 
the richer members in the Society of our Scholars be zealous so 
temperately to live that the poorer be in no way oppressed by the 
burden of expense.” 

What has become of this provision ? 

Dervorgilla’s widowhood was spent in the performance of acts of 
philanthropy in the companionship of her husband’s heart, embalmed and 
laid in a casket of ivory and silver. Andrew of Wyntoun, chronicler 
; Scotland, gives the details of this. When John de Balliol was dead, 
she 

*“. . . gert [caused] his hart be tane out quyte 
And that ilk hart, as men saide, 

She balméd it and gert be laid 

Into a coffyn of evore 

The which she gert be made therefor, 
Enamellit and parfitly dicht, 

Lokkit and bunden with silver brycht, 

With spicery within well savorand 

And of kynde weil flowerand.” 


This heart never left her side, in life or death. During her widowhood 
she had also founded the Cistercian Abbey of the Sweet Heart, named 
from the relic, on her domains in Galloway, and here she lies buried, 
though the precise spot is now lost. 

About half the book deals with the ruin which, alas, is now all that 
remains of the Abbey ; and to-day local antiquarians shake their heads 
and disagree over the manner in which a gable came to cut into a rose 
window. Then there is the bridge at Dumfries which Dervorgilla built, 


in use to this day, though three arches have gone for ever. Of her 
castle at Botel, in Galloway, scarcely a trace remains, and her manor- 
house at Kempston, near Elstow, where she died, has left Mr. Went- 
worth Huyshe with only a moat for his inspection ; and so Balliol College 
alone remains as a living witness of her activities. John de Balliol had 
done something to start the college, though it is to his wife that it owes 
most. In the words of Mr. H. W. C. Davis, the historian of the College, 
** Great indeed would have been the surprise of that stout old obscu- 
rantist, her husband, to learn that he and she would be chiefly known 
to posterity as the benefactors of a few poor scholars. In his eyes it 
would be of far greater moment that he had once held the Regency of 
Scotland, and that he had been foremost in opposition to the usurper 
Montfort.” Time adjusts our little enterprises in most unlooked for 
ways. A word must be said in commendation of the illustrations. 


The Six Panies, and Other Essays. By F. W. Himsr. Methuen. 
3s. 6d. net. 

According to Mr. Hirst—whose last three Panies supplement the 
three exposed by Cobden—-self-interest on the part of Generals and 
Admirals and Government contractors has been entirely responsible 
for the fits of national hysterics which have broken out whenever peace 
was really assured. Incidentally, the editor of the Economist has 
demonstrated the terrible danger to the community resulting from the 
mere existence of Generals and Admirals suffering from senile decrepi- 
tude. Wellington is, of course, the classical instance ; he believed, for 
example, that steamships had rendered this country no longer an island, 
that invasion from France anywhere on the south coast was the simplest 
possible matter, and that a railway from London to Portsmouth was 
strategical insanity. Capitalism at its foulest is seen in the workings of 
the armament manufacturers to secure orders. Yet the panics engi- 
neered by contractors, especially during recent years, seem to have 
taken an extraordinary hold over politicians, especially if they were in 
the Opposition and would not have to find the money for more 
Dreadnoughts. What Mr. Hirst calls the fifth or Dreadnought panie 
was chiefly remarkable on account of the extraordinary feats of mental 
arithmetic performed by those who attempted to solve the problem : 
How many Dreadnoughts shall we and the Germans have in 18 months’ 
time ? It is obvious from the numbers actually built during that 
period that somebody was literally seeing double. The most enter- 
taining scare of all was that delightful airship business of last year. 
There is a passage in Heine’s Reisebilder in which a German student 
who had drunk more than was good for him apostrophised a pair of 
yellow pantaloons under the impression that they were the moon. He 
was no more the victim of his own maudlin sentimentality than the 
people who saw airships all over the country and later had to submit 
them to unromantic interpretations, such as flocks of geese, fire balloons, 
and other things that had never seen Germany. Mr. Hirst has done 
the most valuable service by the publication of these facts. His 
arguments will convince many of the futility of preparations for war 
whom Mr. Norman Angell’s economic reasoning left cold. The other 
essays are the sort of thing to which the editor of the Economist has 
already accustomed us: the results of clear thinking put down in 
clear English. But he seems to miss a point in writing of English 
newspapers. 


Within Our Limits. By Avice GarpNer. T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Miss Alice Gardner is happier with the particular than with the 
universal. Her little sketch called “ A Fifth Century Precursor of 
Matthew Arnold ” is full of interest, and even better is her long essay 
on “ The Greek Spirit and the Medizval Church.” There is, for instance, 
an admirable passage pointing out how the contemporary evidence on 
the strength of which we are accustomed to ascribe certain failings to 
the Athenians of the classical era prove equally, on the other side, the 
alertness with which such failings were looked out for, and the sensitive- 
ness with which they were rebuked. But the real value of the essay is 
the clarifying ease with which it traces that most fascinating story of 
the relations between the Churches of East and West. We could do 
with much more of this sort of thing ; and, frankly, we imagine many 
people will wish Miss Gardner had filled her book with it. But she is 
mainly concerned with such vast vague matters as “* Free Thought and 
its Possible Limitations,” *“* Reason and Feeling in Social Questions,” 
“The Worship of Beauty,” and “* Religion and Progress.” On all 
these she has nothing to say that is in the very least subversive ; amid 
the bold, bad questionings of our time, the serenity of her thoughtful and 
complacent commonplace has an almost incredible distinction. She 
ventures nothing that could bring a blush to the cheek of the most 
middle-aged. She maintains nothing that is not as safe as houses, as old 
as the hills, and as pure as snow (more novel metaphors would, we feel, 
be out of place). Our pencil springs unbidden, and without human 
agency, to write ecstatically in every margin “* How true!” or “* How 
like the home truths of our late dear Queen!” It is characteristic of 
Miss Gardner's thought that the phrase “ of course ” recurs persistently; 
in one place it comes three times in half a page. We learn that “ it is 
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certainly true that, in so far as we must think, we should think as 
thoroughly as we can, and that we should never delude ourselves into 
the belief that we have dug to the bottom of the subject when we 
have only grazed its surface ’ ; that “ shouting, perspiration, mud and 
ungraceful clothing, necessary and desirable in the playing-fields, should 
never intrude into drawing-room or school-room ”’ ; that ** against all 
retarding or dangerously diverting forces, we need to set that of 
erveixeca, translated variously as moderation, forbearance, or 
sweet reasonableness.’ And so forth. It would be unjust to suggest 
that the whole book is quite as obvious as this ; but certainly none of 
it is more disturbing. It is written for the most part in a pleasant and 
cultivated style ; it contains, as was to be expected, much evidence of 
scholarship, and it is possible that such an essay as “* Belief in Miracles *’ 
will supply useful guidance to the earnest and questioning youthful 
mind. We note one curious misattribution of a quotation : “* We have 
it in Longfellow’s words, a comment on St. Augustine, ‘ that men may 
rise on stepping-stones of their dead selves to nobler (sic) things.’ ”’ 
In Tennyson's words, * things are not what they seem.” 


A History of Oratory in Parliament, from 1213-1913. By Rozerr 
Craic, M.D. Heath, Cranston & Ouseley. 10s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Craig has a subject no less timely than fascinating. For various 
reasons (the publication of John Bright's Life being not the least) 
public attention has recently been turned to the function of oratory 
in public life, and it was a happy idea to give in small compass a survey 
of the seven centuries of parliamentary speaking. One cannot, un- 
fortunately, say that Dr. Craig’s execution is as good as his idea. 
Instead of keeping strictly to the orators—a sufficiently big subject 
for a single volume—he has attempted also a rough political history of 
England. This is fatal to his scheme, and it prevents him from doing 
justice within his narrow limits either to the great speeches of each 
epoch or to the personalities and methods of the speakers. The authori- 
ties quoted are meagre, and too often they are mere popular compila- 
tions. They suggest that Dr. Craig’s knowledge of political history is 
very slight. The blunders in proper names and simple matters of fact 
are frequent and rather staggering. For example, Gladstone’s famous 
resignation of 1845 is spoken of as being due to differences with his chief 
on Free Trade; there is no mention of Maynooth, and the reference 
is to Scribner's Magazine, 1830! The misspelling of well-known names, 
such as Tierney and Plunket, is inexcusable. But the best of a book 
on oratory is that its author cannot help quoting the orators: hence 
there are many stirring pages in Dr. Craig’s volume. 


Eugenics and Public Health and Eugenics and Dysgenics in Relation to 
Alcohol. By C. W. Satersy, M.D., F.R.S.E. 


In these two pamphlets Dr. Saleeby combats the common neo- 
Darwinian (but, as he rightly maintains, really anti-Darwinian) assump- 
tion that, since acquired characters are not inherited, nothing that 
happens to future parents can affect their offspring; and he takes the 
opportunity to produce the latest evidence available in support of the 
view that alcohol is a racial poison in the sense that it directly and 
permanently injures the germ cells. This view, he urges, is confirmed on 
the one hand by Bertholet’s microscopic post-mortem examination of 
the germ cells of chronic alcoholics and on the other by Stockard’s 
experiment on the effect of alcoholic inhalations on the offspring of 
guinea-pigs. Bertholet found that in 82 out of 100 male cases there were 
morbid changes in the testicle, 2nd that similar effects were discernible 
in the ovaries of female alcoholics. Stockard found that his guinea- 
pigs, after prolonged treatment by inhalation only, remained them- 
selves *“* microscopically normal, even as regards the reproductive 
glands.’ But “while the bodies of these animals show no direct 
effects of the alcohol, the conditions of the offspring to which they give 
rise exhibit most strikingly the effect of the alcoholic treatment.” 
After these experiments Dr. Saleeby claims that his thesis may be 
regarded as definitely proved. ‘ The practical conclusion,” he writes, 
“is surely that which the present writer has for many years been trying 
to force upon the temperance party and Eugenists alike as the first 
duty of both—‘ Protect parenthood from alcohol.’ ” 


The Land. By Georce C. Puitups. The St. Catherine Press. 2s. 


Despite its enthusiasm for its subject, we should not recommend 
Mr. Phillips’s book as a handbook for those intending to take up 
farming. Having hit on the great truth that farming might be made 
extremely profitable by the application of brains and co-operation to 
the problem, Mr. Phillips, instead of writing a letter to the Times on 
the subject, has let himself go in 126 pages in book form. To reach 
the deaf ears of his public, Mr. Phillips shouts in italics on every page 
except two of his book. There, apparently, the italic fount ran out, 
and the printer used small capitals. Mr. Phillips is certainly right in 
assuming that ignorance and prejudice are two of the greatest enemies 
to successful farming in England, and his book is aimed at dispelling 
them. But he offers no real solution to the problems of low wages and 
house famine, which must be faced squarely by anyone who wishes to 
tackle the question of Agriculture in England at the present day. 


The Living Past: A Sketch of Western Progress. By S. S. Marvin. 
The Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

The size of the subject of The Living Past gives Mr. Marvin a truly 
enviable opportunity for indulging in sweeping generalisations. He 
begins with the Stone Age: he ends slightly in the future. Having all 
history for his scope, he is enabled to select at large from the arts and 
sciences, to the greater glory of any particular branch of human activity 
in which the author feels a special interest. In fact, a lack of balance is 
almost essential in the compression of all history into 270 pages, because 
this negative quality implies a continuity along one line, even if it be an 
unimportant one, while the balanced judgment of Gibbon, for example, 
would attempt to follow out more lines than there are pages in Mr. 
Marvin’s book. Mr. Marvin's particular theory is the dependence of 
human progress upon the increase of knowledge. His book is there- 
fore a brief history of science rather than of mankind, but it is very 
fascinating for all that: it is obvious he enjoyed the writing of it 
tremendously. There is a useful bibliographical appendix. 

Catholic Studies in Social Reform. No. V. First Notions on Social 
Service. Edited by Mrs. Purmipr Gisss. P.S. King. 6d. net. 

The commonsense exposition of social questions and their solution, 
from a standpoint which is Catholic but not bigoted, is a speciality of 
the Catholic Social Guild, under the auspices of which this booklet is 
published. It is intended for the tyro whose will is amenable, but 
whose experience and knowledge are small. Monsignor Parkinson ably 
summarises the history of social conditions, Mrs. Virginia Crawford 
provides a rapid but adequate survey of local government, Father 
Keating states briefly the facts of a dozen leading questions of the day, 
and two further writers deal with social work for boys and girls. 

A Soldier’s Diary : South Africa, 1899-1901. By Murray Cosny Jack- 
son. Max Goschen. 10s. 6d. net. 

We can find little to justify publication at this time of day of these 
singularly unenlightening reminiscences. Corporal Jackson—he later 
became a Sergeant—does not attempt to write anything in the nature 
of history ; his book has not even the chronological consecutiveness of 
a reasonable diary. Passages like this occur: ** I don’t know the date, 
but I think about now must have been the De Wet hunt in the Colony ; 
anyway, we'll work it in here!’ and * That was Diamond Hill, though 
I didn’t know it till long afterwards.” The author's colloquialisms are 
mildly amusing and are eked out with illustrations of his own produc- 
tion, which show the possession of a sense of humour. 


THE CITY 


INDFUL of the fact that the British investing public 
has a large economic interest in the country by 
virtue of its holdings of Japanese Government 

and Municipal Loans, the Department of Finance of that 
country distributes annually to the principal London financial 
houses “* The Financial and Economic Annual of Japan.” | 
have before me the 1913 issue, which is a quarto publication 
of over 200 pages, so admirably printed and so daintily 
bound that it is in wondering admiration that one reads the 
inscription, “ Tokyo. Printed by the Government Printing 
Office.” As this comprehensive work is made up to the 
31st March, 1913, and has to be translated and printed, and 
then despatched from Japan to England, it will be noticed 
that the Japanese Government Departments manage to get 
through some of their work with remarkable dispatch. A 
cursory examination of this publication reveals some 
interesting facts. From page 33 it appears that during the 
year the national debt was reduced by about £6,000,000, 
the external debt now standing at £145,700,000, and the 
internal at £108,800,000, or, measured per capita, the national 
debt now stands at £3 11s. per head, as compared with 
£3 13s. 2d. per head last year. It is also stated that the 
national debt will be reduced by a further £5,000,000 during 
the present financial year. The volume of foreign trade has 
exceeded £100,000,000 for the first time, the imports exceed- 
ing the exports by £9,600,000. It is also shown that wages 
have advanced about 50 per cent. between 1900 and 1911, 
and although this corresponds to an increased cost of the 
principal articles of food and clothing, it appears to be in 
advance of the gencral rise in prices. On the whole it 
appears that Japan is making economic progress, although 
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it has to bear a crushing burden of indebtedness incurred 
for military and naval purposes. 
* * * 

On page 4 of the above-mentioned work it is stated that 
the returns of revenue for last year show an excess over the 
estimates of nearly £4,000,000 on the ordinary receipts, or 
an increase of nearly 10 per cent. over the revenue from the 
same sources during the preceding year, of which no less than 
£906,689 comes from the “ Receipts from Government 
Enterprises and State Property.” In another part of the 
Annual the various Government enterprises are dealt with 
in detail, and we are informed that “‘ results of the (tobacco) 
monopoly are very satisfactory, and its net profit has ex- 
ceeded the estimated receipts,” coming up to over £5,256,069 
in the actual accounts for the financial year 1911-12. The 
Salt Monopoly produced £1,212,742 net profit, and prices 
are being reduced. Camphor is also a State monopoly, but 
produced only slightly over £16,000 during the year. The 
working of the State forests produced a profit of about 
£700,000, and it is interesting to note that 40°2 per cent. of the 
whole area of Japan consists of ‘‘ State forests and plains.” 
The net profits from the Railways for 1911-12, after deducting 
interest on all the Railway Loans, amounted to £2,100,000, 
as compared with £1,300,000 during the previous year. 
These profits are now wisely not included in the budget, but 
are transferred to the railway capital account, and are 
utilised for extensions and improvements. There are 
various other State enterprises, mention of which space does 
not permit ; but it is evident that Japan is steadily going in 
for collectivism, and this is naively admitted by the Annual 
on page 26 in referring to the Salt monopoly, “ from con- 
siderations of the financial requirements.” 

* 1 Bd 


Reference was made here a week or two ago to the action 
of the Cuban Government in connection with the concession 
of the Cuban Ports Company, whose 5 per cent. Bonds and 
Common stock are largely held in this country, and the 
official text of the Decree published by the Executive of the 
Republic of Cuba has now been issued. It is an enormous 
document, occupying fourteen full newspaper columns. It 
is alleged that fraud and deceit were practised when the 
Concession was obtained, and the President’s decision to 
annul the Concession has as one of its justifications the fact 
that the Company was not organised under the laws of the 
country, as was required by the terms of the Concession. It 
looks much as though the action of the Cuban Government 
has been made with the full knowledge of the United States 
Administration, and the whole business appears to be an 
unpleasant one. There is naturally a certain amount of 
unrest among the holders of the Bonds, for there is no state- 
ment in the Decree that the Cuban Government will protect 
their interests; on the other hand, the Government does 
not repudiate responsibility for the fact that for two years it 
has allowed the Company to proceed as though it were 
entitled to carry out the works, and has handed over to it 
the port dues which, according to the Concession, it was 
entitled to receive. The general impression in the City is 
that the Government will protect the interests of the Bond- 
holders, with whose money a large amount of work has al- 
ready been done, but that purchasers of the Common stock 
—which was promoters’ plunder—stand a poor chance. 

The whole thing is a striking example of the favourite 
American method of obtaining the whole capital of an under- 
taking by the issue of Bonds and regarding the Ordinary 
shares (or ‘“‘ Common Stock,” as they term it) as their remu- 
neration. This Common Stock being all “ water,” the only 
security that the Bondholders have is the assets purchased 
with the moncy (usually part of the money) they have them- 
selves found, for which they receive at best a fixed rate of 
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interest, whilst all surplus profits go to the holders of the 
Common Stock. 
* a * 

Things are rather quict in the City, although the steady 
investment demand mentioned last week continues. In 
Paris, however, much more activity is reported, and some of 
the speculative favourites in that city appear to be attracting 
attention again. There seems to be a feeling that the 
position in copper is more favourable to producers than it 
has been for a long time past, and some people are buying 
these shares. In the United States people are awaiting 
developments in the Mexican situation, and the continued 
uncertainty as to tariff reductions is restricting trade con- 
siderably, business in many lines being of just sufficient 
volume to supply immediate requirements. 

All my American correspondents write recommending 
purchases of Southern Pacific Railway Stock, which, they 
say, is much below its value relatively to other stocks. A 
year ago the price of this stock was 115}; now it is 93}, at 
which price, on the 6 per cent. dividend, the yield is £6 11s. 9d. 
percent. Last year the profit of this railway, after providing 
for all prior charges, equalled 9°52 per cent. on its Common 
stock ; and the degree to which investment has been raised 
to a science is shown by the fact that it is possible to state 
that on the average railroad stocks in the United States are 
worth about 13°48 times their earning power. Measured by 
this standard, Southern Pacific is now selling at less than 
ten times its earning power, and is, therefore, regarded by 
people in whose opinion I have faith as a good purchase. 

Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


The North Caucasian Oilfields, Ltd.—Advice has been received 
that, “‘ in spite of offers of improved conditions and an advance 
in wages, the men have gone out on strike. All is quiet. Pro- 
perty protected by Government.” 


Natal Navigation Collieries——The output for August was 
25,220 tons, having been restricted by scarcity of labour, also 
shortage of railway trucks caused by recent labour troubles. 
Glencoe (Natal) Collieries also report a decreased output for the 
same reasons; while the Durban Navigation Collieries, Ltd., 
report that, owing to the shortage of Government rolling stock 
and haulage power, the colliery was idle for five days during 
August. 

The Banco Nacional (Chili) maintains a very steady business ; 
the net profit for the first half of 1913 amounting to $1,245,485 
on a paid-up capital of $16,000,000. The directors propose to 
pay a dividend of 7 per cent., carrying forward the balance. 
This is at the same rate of 14 per cent. per annum which has 
been paid for years past. The accounts show that at the end of 
June the cash deposits and current accounts repayable on demand 
amounted to $16,225,220. Altogether the Bank appears to be 
in a strong position, the main figures of the balance sheet being 
as follows: Paid-up capital, $16,000,000; Reserve Fund, 
$4,000,000 ; Shareholders’ Fund, $1,600,000; Fund for Even- 
tualities, $500,000 ; Dividend Fund, $177,066 ; Total, $22,277,066. 

The Banco do Commercio de Porto Alegre continues to make 
excellent progress ; indeed, in the annual report for the year 
1912, which has just come to hand, the directors state that 
deposits during the twelve months showed the record increase of 
25 per cent. After paying a dividend of 12 per cent. for the 
second year in succession—the maximum dividend permitted by 
the Bank’s statutes—the sum of 166: 8868080 (approximately 
another 6 per cent.) is added to the reserve fund, bringing this 
account up to 1,200: 0008000. In addition to this general 
reserve, there is a profits reserve amounting to 200 :1368840, so 
that the total resources of the Bank in reserve are in excess of 
50 per cent. of the issued capital of 2,750,0008. This is certainly 
a fine achievement for a bank which has not yet been established 
20 years, and speaks highly for the management. According to 
recent accounts from Brazil, there has been severe pressure in 
commercial circles throughout the current year, and it is pro- 
bable that the 1913 balance sheet of the Banco do Commercio 
will reflect this state of affairs ; but, as we have already said, the 
Bank is in such a sound position that its prosperity will hardly 
be affected by temporary depression in the Republic. 
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The Fabian Society 


(Established 1883) 


FABIAN RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. 


“Light, more Light,” has always been the motto of the Fabian Society. For the last thirty years it has 
been issuing pamphlets and reports giving detailed information on social, economic, and political questions- 
A draft of its latest production, the Report of the Committee on Land and Rural Problems, was published as 
a Supplement to THE NEw STATESMAN of August 2nd. 


In order to undertake still more elaborate investigations, a special FABIAN RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
was established last autumn, with its own staff and its own funds devoted exclusively to this work. The first 
subject undertaken was a study of the working of all the various alternatives to the Capitalist Control of Industry. 
A large committee, presided over by Mrs. Sidney Webb, was formed to deal with so extensive a subject, including, 
besides members of the Fabian Society, consultative members of great business experience, and others 
representative of different branches of the Co-operative and Trade Union Movements, municipal administration 
in various parts of the Kingdom, and some of the principal Government Departments. This Committee set 
itself to inquire into the actual working of the different experiments in Co-operative Production and Distribution 
all over the world ; into various schemes of Profit-sharing and Co-partnership ; into the State and Municipal 
administration of industry in different countries ; and into the position of the manual workers and the relation 
between all the various forms of administration and Trade Unionism or professional associations. This Com- 
mittee was served by zealous investigators in different parts of the United Kingdom, and by correspondents 
elsewhere, whilst it has sent its own specialists on particular points to France, Germany, and Belgium. An 
immense amount of valuable material has been obtained, throwing new light on the “ Self-governing Workshops ” 
of France, Italy, and Great Britain ; on the rapidly growing “‘ Co-operation of the Store and the Wholesale ”’ 
of the North of England, Germany, Denmark, and Switzerland ; and on the extraordinary developments of 
governmental enterprise that are taking place in some parts of the Empire, on the Continent, andin Japan. The 
Committee has also made an elaborate investigation into the forms of Trade Union organisation in Great Britain, 
Germany, France, and Belgium ; into their relative efficiency, especially in connection with the problems of 
federation, amalgamation, and local autonomy ; and into Syndicalism and “ Industrial Unionism.” All this 
material is now being used by the several sub-committees in the preparation of an elaborate Report, which has 
still to be submitted for expert revision and for discussion by the Committee, so that it will not be published in 
book form until 1914. 


It is proposed that the next subject to be taken in hand should be Industrial Insurance, in its widest sense, 
including not only the very extensive experiments of the German Government and now of the British Government, 
together with the attempts and projects in France, Australia, and other countries, but also the working of the 
Industrial Insurance Companies of the United Kingdom and of the various Friendly Society and other agencies 
providing Funeral Benefit, Sick Pay, etc. The Committee formed to undertake this new investigation will 
include Friendly Society and Trade Union members, together with persons of practical experience in the different 
departments of insurance concerned and of the homes of the poor. 


Investigation of this kind is necessarily costly. A large amount of voluntary work has been done, and 
will continue to be done, all over the country by the members of the Committee, or by other volunteers under 
its direction. But the expenses for postage, printing, office, and actual travelling are considerable, whilst some 
paid investigators and clerks are indispensable, and it is found that agents have to be sent to clear up points 
all over the Kingdom, and occasionally to the Continent. Just as no part of the receipts of the Fabian Research 
Department go towards any other work of the Fabian Society, so the Department can make no call on the Society’s 
funds. It is entirely dependent on the work and subscriptions of its own members, and on the subscriptions 
and donations made to it by those persons of all shades of opinion who sympathise with Social Research. 


To such persons this appeal for donations, large or small, is confidently addressed. The balance in 
hand is nearly exhausted. The amount required for the work in view during the ensuing year is at least £500. 


Any further particulars will be given, and donations of any sum, however small, will be gratefully 
acknowledged, by Mrs. Sidney Webb, 41 Grosvenor Road, Westminster Embankment, London, S.W. ; or by 
the Secretary, Fabian Research Department (Mr. W. Mellor), 37, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
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